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THE NEW CURRENCY. 


The repeal of the Silver Bill has given a fresh interest to the ques- 
tion, In what manner shall more currency of some kind be pro- 
vided for the country? While that act was in operation all the 
circulation was furnished that ‘business required; though there 
was a class who clamored for more, and who are never satisfied 
with the amount whatever it may be. All, however, having the 
welfare of the country at heart, were quite in accord in believing 
that the silver currency furnished all the increase that the legitimate 
wants of business required. It is true those who assumed that 
the National debt would be paid in a few years have not lost 
sight of the question of a future issue to take the place of a 
National bank circulation, which it was believed was doomed with 
the extinction of the bonds that formed its basis. But now, the 
situation is entirely changed; the silver currency has come to 
an end. At present, the only new supply is by the National banks, 
and also the gold derived either from our own mines, or coming 
from foreign sources. 

In the first place it may be remarked that this question is by 
no means a pressing one. No one need be in haste to find a way 
of increasing our circulation, so long as business continues in a 
depressed condition. The enormous idle deposits are unanswer- 
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able proof that at present at least there is an ample currency for all 
classes and interests. No more could probably be used, if it were 
furnished. In a time like this money is abundant for those who 
can furnish good security while for those who do not possess 
good security it is very dear, and can hardly be had at any 
price. No amount of additional issues would relieve the wants 
of borrowers who are now obliged to pay high rates of inter- 
est in order to obtain money, for, as we have just remarked, 

the difficulty with this class is not a lack of money for them, | 
but a lack of credit on their part. Whenever this can be fur- 
nished, the money will be readily forthcoming at very reasonable 
rates of interest. It is true that when money is plentiful lenders 
are sometimes inclined to take more risks than they would at 
other times, and this is one of the vices of inventing any kind 
of money which can be easily and cheaply obtained. Set the 
paper mills going, as one class would like to do, so that money 
could be easily and cheaply made, and doubtless it would be loaned 
to every one on his own terms. But, of course, we all know the 
end of such things. Sooner or later the confidence of the com- 
munity in the issuer goes, and then the paper currency with 
which he has flooded the country ceases to have any value. 
This has been the history of cheap and easy paper money issues 
at all times, and any scheme whereby such an issue can be 
legalized will doubtless run the same course. 

Under the present policy of paying for the silver notes in gold, 
the Government has issued all the paper money which it can 
float safely on the gold in its possession. It is generally believed 
that with the repeal of the Silver Law, the silver certificates now in 
circulation will continue to circulate without difficulty, but while the 
- law was in operation, of course, it was seen that the redemption 
fund was constantly growing smaller in proportion to the paper 
issued by the Government. We need not at this late day criti- 
cise the action of the Government in paying its silver notes in 
gold; or whether if the policy had been boldly. adopted in the be- 
ginning of paying them in silver, the market price of that metal 
would have been better maintained. But one fact is certain, that 
if the Government would now adopt the policy of paying for the 
silver certificates in silver at its market value in gold, the effect 
of the policy would be practically to add the silver to the gold 
redemption fund in the possession of the Government. Instead of 
a redemption fund of eighty-five millions of gold held by the Govern- 
ment for that purpose, there would be several hundred millions— 
_amample fund to secure all the notes outstanding. In our judg- 
ment, this is one of the first things that Congress ought to do 
with our currency. Nor would such a measure affect unfavorably 
the price of silver. None would be put on the market by such 
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a change in the law or policy of the Government. Such a 
measure would inspire new confidence in the ability and honesty 
of our Government; impare in no way the prospects or business 
of silver production, and strengthen the Treasury by practically 
adding a large sum that would be immediately available for 
redemption purposes. ; 

The Government need be in no haste to increase the circulation 
in any way until there is a revival in business, Until this comes, 
there is no need of more money, as there will be no real use for it. 
The only effect would be to increase the quantity, possibly revive 
speculation, and in the end injure, instead of improve the business 
of the country. This, therefore, is an important fact to be kept in 
mind in dealing with this question. 

One of the modes of increasing our circulation, which finds 
favor in many quarters, is to adopt the Canadian system of bank- 
note issues, which was described in a recent number of the MaGa- 
ZINE. No one who is familiar with that system will question its 
perfection for Canada; but it does not follow that the same 
system of banking would work equally ‘well in this country. Dif- 
ferent countries and peoples often require different systems. One 
reason why the Canadian system works so admirably in Canada 
is that the bankers are conservative and highly intelligent. There 
is far less speculation among them than among ours, and they are 
better bankers. Of course, there are many excellent bankers here, 
but there are also many of the other kind. No one will question 
that whatever system of circulation may be adopted in this coun- 
try, the older and more conservative bankers will exercise proper 
prudence; but the difficulty springs not from the old banks, not from 
the well-managed institutions, but more especially from those who are 
not now engaged in banking, but who would at once do so if 
there was any prospect of making money speedily by some new- 
fangled system of cheap and easy money issues. Thisis the same class 
of people who are always looking around to find the way to make a 
fortune in a day. No country is exempt from them. But our 
country especially during the last twenty-five years has had more 
than its full quota of this class of persons who, having exhausted 
all their schemes for making money, are now turning to the National 
Government in the hope of securing the repeal of the ten per 
cent. tax on circulation, and thereby prepare an easy way to issue 
notés which shall circulate as money, very much as was done thirty 
or forty years ago in the Western and Southwestern States. There 
should be no.encouragement given to this class. Nothing could be 
worse than to repeal the ten per cent. tax, and thus prepare the 
way for this class to operate. And nothing is more certain than’ 
this, if the tax were repealed they would certainly succeed in some 
of the States and Territories in having laws enacted whereby they 
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could launch their schemes, and prey once more on the credulity 
and ignorance of the people. The worst suffering from the scheme 
would not be borne by the more intelligent nor the rich, but by 
the poorer people, who have no knowledge of banks or the 
methods by which they are conducted, or of the laws regulating 
the currency. Neither Congress nor the States can afford to estab- 
lish any system whereby such a wrong or injury can be perpetrated. 

Finally, the easiest and most prudent method of enlarging the 
paper circulation is, we contend, to permit the National banks to 
‘hold in addition to the Government bonds, other securities as a 
basis for their issues. There are -to-day thousands of millions of 
good bonds, issued by states and municipalities and railroad com- 
panies, which afford an ample security for circulation. Congress 
might wisely specify from time to time the issues which banks 
could hold for this purpose, and if this policy were adopted, it 
would be much simpler than any other. There would be less 
speculation; there would be less danger in every regard than 
would follow the abandonment of a system which, on the whole, 
has worked so well to return to the old State system which 
worked so poorly. For it must not be forgotten that all of the 
new State bank schemes, notwithstanding the changes and improve- 
ments suggested, are after all essentially the old schemes that 
have been tried and found wanting. Nor is there any reason for 
supposing that, if they were revived, they would work any more 
effectively than they did before. It is true that the people have 
grown wiser than they were half a century ago, but this fact 
proves absolutely nothing with respect to their conduct. Undoubt- 
edly, State banks could be established which in theory would be 
perfect enough, but by reason of the difficulties above mentioned, 
they would break down more quickly probably than they did before. 
Why not attempt the simpler method, instead of venturing once 
more on the wild sea of experiment? 





= = 


Silver Exporis—One of the consequences of suspending the 
purchase of silver by the Government will be the renewal of 
silver exports, for doubtless all of the more valuable silver mines 
will continue to be operated the same as ever, after wages have 
been reduced and other economies have been effected. With 
continued production, therefore, and no public market, producers 
must look elsewhere for buyers. During the last fifteen years the 
most of our silver has been consumed at home, but hereafter it 
ought to figure as a very considerable item in our exports. Thus, 
it will be a desirable addition toward restoring the balance of 
trade; besides, there is no product which we can better afford to 


send away. . 





























A REVIEW OF FINANCE AND BUSINESS. 


A REVIEW OF FINANCE AND BUSINESS. 
RELAPSE AFTER EXCITEMENT AND SUSPENSE. 


Silver Repeal came too late to save fall trade; and, after such 
excitement as the country experienced last summer; followed by 
such suspense and anxiety as was endured, during the first two 
months of autumn, a reaction and rélapse, after it was ended, 
was as inevitable, in the business of the country, as it would 
have been, in the case of an individual, after such protracted 
strain, both mental and physical, as to produce exhaustion and 
prostration, when it should cease. 

This is what has been experienced, the past month; and, those 
who had expected the repeal of the Silver Law, to cure all the 
damage its operations had wrought for six months, in one, have 
been disappointed and discouraged. As well might a sick man, who 
had barely passed the crisis in a fatal disease, expect to get 
out of bed and resume his usual labors on the following day. 
Indeed, it takes as much longer to restore to healthy and natural 
action, the business of a country, than of an individual, after it 
has been disorganized and demoralized by panic, as it does to 
destroy its confidence and credit in the first instance. Such 
enormous and general losses and shrinkage in .values, as were 
suffered by the people. of every class, throughout the country, 
during and since the panic of last summer, cannot be recovered 
from in a month, nor in the six months it required to make 
them; and, if a year shall overcome these losses sufficiently to 
enable the country to resume the business interrupted when the 
panic came; it will be a rapid recovery, indeed. But it will take 
more than a year, of general prosperity, to make good the losses 
of the past half-year. Panics come in a day; but they wholly 
disappear, only after years. This is the penalty the country is 
paying, and still must pay, for its costly experiment in silver 
legislation. But there are 


OTHER CAUSES FOR THE PRESENT STAGNATION. 


The depression that followed the panic of 1873, did not disappear 
until 1878; its depths not having been reached, until the spring 
of 1877. This was the most protracted panic the country has. 
ever seen, there having been only a temporary recovery during those 
five years, from 1873 to 1878. This was due to a culmination of 
complex causes, national and international, growing out of the 
general return of peace and normal values, after a decade of war, and 
its inflation of prices, beginning in 1861, in this country and lasting * 
till 1865; followed in 1866 by the Austro-Prussian war; and ending 
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in 1870-71 with the Franco-German war. This was succeeded by six 
years of peace, and then the Turco-Russian war of 1877-1878. Added 
to this, short crops for three successive years occurred in Europe, 
which caused an enormous export demand for three abundant har- 
vests in succession in this country, which lifted it out of the depres- 
sion of 1873-78. The panic of 1884 followed the Grant & Ward 
period of kite-flying, and general speculation and inflation in 
everything, resulting from the wonderful prosperity that succeeded 
the era of high prices and-enormous export demand for our agri- 
cultural products from 1878 to 1882. Since then, both exports 
and prices have steadily declined, except during short crop years in 
Europe, until the lowest figures on record for both, had been 
reached, within the past two years. It was in the depths of this 
agricultural depression, that this year’s silver panic occurred. 
Prices of wheat were abnormally low before it struck us. In- 
deed, so low, that a clique in Chicago had undertaken to bull 
the previous crop, because it was cheap. The failure of this 
combination caused prices to go lower after, than before their 
unsuccessful attempt. The panic has since compelled farmers to 
sell a still smaller crop, at still lower figures, in order to raise 
money, faster than Europe could take it. The result, is the 
largest amount of wheat in sight ever known; and, with the late 
tight money market, prices were still further forced down, until 
below the lowest previous record of two years ago, when cotton 
and other export staples reached the lowest prices since statistics 
of these trades were kept. Hence general business had long been 
decreasing in value, if not in volume, as a result of this 


WIDESPREAD AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION, 


which alone would prevent a sudden recovery of general business 
from the effects of the panic, as big exports and high prices made 
it possible, in 1878. For, small crops and low prices mean the 
impoverishment of the agricultural classes, which constitute over 
one-third of our population. This of itself, would have made hard 
times, had no panic occurred, as the prosperity of these classes 
is always followed by general prosperity, in a country like ours, 
whose chief staples of export are agricultural products. The effect 
of this is seen on manufactured goods, the demand for which has 
been unusually small from all parts of the country, because the farm- 
ers have little money left from their crops to spend, after paying 
interest on their farm mortgages and their old debts from the 
previous bad years. Cotton planters have been more favored 
than grain growers, as they got good prices for last year’s crop, 
although at the expense of quantity. But prices have receded 
again with everything else, and the heavy movement of this 
crop, as well as of grain at declining prices, proclaims the same 
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necessity South as West among the agricultural classes. Of course, 


this state of affairs is giving the railroads more than the usual 


proportion of their crop traffic at this season; and, thereby keeps 
up their earnings, as predicted in last month’s review, better than 
expected. But it is at the expense of their earnings from this 
source, for the last half of the crop year, which cannot fail to be 
materially reduced, from the present volume not only, but below 
the same period a year ago. By January Ist, therefore, a sharp 
falling off in the crop movement is likely; and it must continue 
until another crep comes to market, after July next, unless this year’s 
crops have been more grossly underestimated, even than generally 
believed in the ‘trade, and than indicated by the abnormally heavy 
movement of almost every crop to date. Unless, therefore, the 
railroads ‘get increased traffic of other kinds, there must be a fall- 
ing off in earnings after the end of this year, as passenger 
traffic will certainly be lighter than usual, after the rush to the 
World’s Fair, for three months’ past, and with continued poor 
general business. Where any increased traffic is to come from, 
when the farmers are too poor to buy anything more than the 
necessaries of life; and the working classes too poorly employed 
to buy more than the necessities, it is difficult to see. 


AN ERA OF LOW PRICES AND ITS CAUSES. 


During the period from 1861 to 1871, when one or more of the five 
chief commercial nations of the world, excepting Great Britain, were 
at war; with the usual decreased production of agricultural sta- 
ples and the increased consumption or waste and destruction of 
crops, prices of all food and feed products rose enormously, and 
with them the cost of living and of manufactured goods. Hence 
England, which was abnormally busy supplying the latter to the com- 
batants, experienced as great inflation of values as those nations 
themselves, on a gold basis, without incurring the enormous losses 
of war that must be made up later by increased taxation. Hence 
the war boom lasted longer there, than elsewhere; while values 
throughout the commercial world were greatly inflated. As this 
country was the first to feel the effects ‘of this war period infla- 
tion, she was the first to experience the collapse, and hence the 
panic of 1873. Then followed the collapse in Germany and 
France, and depression in their agricultural and manufacturing 
industries, that reguited. in both countries adopting a protective 
tariff, as a remedy. England did not feel the effects of the return. 
to a peace. basis,of walues until later, for the reason given above. 
But it came, and with increased forcé, because of her greater 
dependence upon other nations for a market for her products, 
The effects of the era of universal peace among the great com- 
mercial nations, after the Turco-Russian War, began to be felt in 
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1881-1882; and the depression, following a steady decline in prices, 
that then set in, has been almost continuous since; and, as 
general as it has been severe. This was the inevitable result of 
the world’s coming back from a war and inflation, to a peace 
basis of production and values, as the former is always greater 
per capita of population in times of peace, than in war, because 
of the greater proportion of that population engaged in peaceful 
pursuits. At the same time, consumption remains stationary, except 
for increase of population, which is greater in peace than in 
war, or falls off because of the cessation of war waste and de- 
struction of crops and property. Hence it will be seen that 
there has been one great and general underlying reason for the 
agricultural, industrial and commercial depression, the world over, 
since 1881-82, when the era’ of general peace and of lower prices 
for everything began, and probably ended with the Silver 
panic. That this is the chief of the “other causes” of the de- 
pression that preceded and followed this last panic, is evident, 
from the fact that it exists in all the other commercial nations, 
great and small, though not as severely as here, where the Silver 
question had nothing to do with it. Other great and almost as 
universal causes have been the steady and rapid introduction of 
labor-saving machinery, in the last decade; as well as cheaper 
transportation, by the extension of railways, into hitherto inac- 
cessible regions of agricultural production, by which the area 
under cultivation has been enormously increased. 


WHAT AILS THE STOCK MARKET ? 


It is these facts that prevent a Bull stock market, notwithstand- 
ing the usual forerunner of one, in the active and increasing 
demand for bonds and dividend stocks, from investors, since their 
idle money can scarcely be loaned any longer, even at 1% per 
cent. The first result of the final passage of the Silver Repeal 
Bill was, the same in this, as in all other speculative markets, 
namely, a break in / prices; for, it had been anticipated, two 
months before it occurred, and had, as usual, been more than dis- 
counted. Speculators who had any money to speculate with, bought 
something that had broken heavily during the panic, on the belief 
that when the cause of that panic and break in prices had been 
removed, previous values would be restored. This was as impos- 
sible as for water to turn and run back up hill, because it ‘had 
run down, after being let out of the reservoir that had held it, 
by the dam giving way. Yet everybody was disappointed, all the 
same; and, after waiting a while for a rally, only to see a dull 
dragging market, they became discouraged and threw over their 
purchases, on a narrow market; and hence the depression, that 
has characterized trade generally, all the month. This, and the 
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Bear operations of professional speculators, who are influenced by 
the unsatisfactory prospects of the railroads for the next six 
months, have been the controlling influences in the market for 
railway shares, while their bonds have advanced on the investment 
of idle money noted above. But the leaders of the “Industrial” 
shares—‘‘ Sugar” and “ Whiskey ”—have been subjected to another 
influence, that has but slightly affected the markets for railroad 
stocks, or even for commodities, as yet; namely, the proposed reduc- 
tion in the tariff on sugar, and an increased tax on whiskey. The 
former has broken heavily, on reports from Washington as to what 
the Ways and Means Committee will recommend to Congress on 
this subject; and, rallied, on contradictions of the same; while 
the Trust managers are using both to manipulate the market while 
apparently unloading on the public. Whiskey Trust stock, on the 
other hand, was advanced early in the month on reports from 
Washington that the same committee would recommend an increased 
internal tax on their products. But, toward the close, this was 
denied, on account of the enormous stock of whiskey already 
manufactured and held by the Trust, which would get the benefit 
of the tax, and not the Government for nearly a year to come. 


PROBABLE FATE OF THE “INDUSTRIAL” STOCKS. 


The belief is general, however, that the policy of the Com- 
mittee toward Trusts generally, which are protected by the pres- 
ent tariff, will be to reduce the rate sufficiently to break up the 
monopolies that have been able to entrench themselves behind the 
tariff, either by home or foreign competition, or both. At all 
events this is what the country expects and demands. Hence 
these “ Industrial” shares and their backers have been on the ragged 
edges, and they will remain gambling stocks, until they are forced 
to their natural level of competition, upon which’ basis their 
values must eventually be adjusted, before the people of the 
country at large, whom they now tax so heavily, will give them 
peace. This of course makes the tariff reduction a menace to 
all such Industrial properties and interests as are Trusts, and 
rightfully; for it never was the intention of the people of this 
country, of any party, to build up monopolies by an unnecessary and 
heavy tax upon*themselves. With enormously watered capitalizations, 
the Trusts have forfeited their right to equal protection, by their 
abuse of it, and are not entitled to a duty that will pay a fair 
return on more than one-third of their capitalization as a rule; 
or, at most, one-half. Hence any one that buys these “ Industrial” 
stocks;. and any bank that lends money on them, at present, 
runs the risk of seeing their present income cut down under 
the new tariff to a point that will practically wipe out their 
dishonest over-capitalization and squeeze the “water” out of it, 
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as they have squeezed dividends on this “water” out of the 
people. This is what the latter expect; and they will not be 
content, until it is done, by this Congress, or by some other, if 
this. fails to keep its pledge. 


IMPROVING CONDITIONS AND PROSPECTS OF TRADE AND 
MANUFACTURE. 


About all there was left of fall trade, after the final repeal of 
the Silver Law, was that of the holidays, into which we have 
practically entered, although earlier than usual, because it has been 
forced, by forced sales of goods that could not be sold to the 
regular country trade in the regular way, and have been slaughtered 
at what they would bring for cash. This applies more to woolen 
goods, and especially to the clothing trade, in which hitherto 
strictly wholesale houses have been forced to sell to the retail 
trade at wholesale prices in order to work off their stocks made 
on orders from the country trade last spring and summer that 
were afterwards canceled. Yet in the face of these discouraging 
evidences of continued depression, there have been many signs of 
improvement, the latter half of the month, in a number of great 
industries, that promise a general business revival after the 
New Year. Among these, the largest auction sale of cotton goods 
ever held in the country, was the most successful, not only in 
the amount of goods sold (which were not equal to the wants 
of buyers), but in the prices obtained, which were equal to the 
previous regular prices at private sale, and, in the case of some 
goods, higher. The steel rail industry has also shown a decided 
improvement in demand; though at concessions in prices that 
would have been made before had there been enough demand to 
warrant. Other branches of this trade report an increased demand, 
though as a whole it is not yet active. But a larger number 
of iron manufactories and woolen mills have started up within 
the month, than in an equal time, since the panic; and the 
market for raw materials has also felt the effect, especially that 
for wool, which has been unusually and generally active the latter 
part of the month; and, at steady or improved prices. The cotton 
goods trade and manufacturers are evidently getting into better 
shape, else the late auction sale could not have resulted so un- 
expectedly well. 

With the iron, woolen and cotton industries and trade looking 
up and the raw material for the same in more active demand at 
steady prices, it cannot be that similar conditions do not prevail 
to a greater or less extent in less important industries; and, 
with small stocks on hand, it is reasonable to suppose that a 
greater portion of all the manufacturing industries of the country 
will start up after the New Year if not before, now that money 
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is abundant and easy, on any fair security, credit and confidence 
restored by the repeal of the Silver Law, and money seeking 
profitable as well as safe investment again, without enough invest- 
ments to employ it. These certainly are the premises from which 
we are in the habit of drawing conclusions favorable to improve- 
ment in trade, both in activity and prices. Tariff revision may 
be holding back some industries, as is always the case when the 
uncertainty of change awaits them; and they delay plans for the 
far future, until this uncertainty is removed. This should and 
probably will be before the holidays, by an agreement on the 
schedules of the proposed tariff, although it may not be passed 
for weeks thereafter. But when manufacturers know what to 
expect then they can go to work and adapt themselves to the 
changes. When this is done there. will exist the most favorable 
conditions for a general and permanent business févival that 
this country has seen in years, unless the usual indice’ of return- 
ing general prosperity are at fault. 


THE MONEY MARKET 


has ceased to be a doubtful factor in the future any longer, and 
it is now as distinctly favorable-to a general recovery of business 
as it has been a source of danger for more than a year past. 
This is what Silver Repeal has already done; and, it will soon undo 
the damage it did, by the withdrawal of the usual bank accommoda- 
tions last summer from the entire business of the country. With 
the largest bank reserves on record (over seventy millions of 
dollars of surplus) and all but eight millions of dollars of the 
gold exported since January last, returned, there appears to be 
nothing possible in the future of the money market except what 
is decidedly favorable to all branches of business. For there ig 
now more than enough money to go around and restore every 
industry in the country, and in every section of it, to unusual 
activity. Money on long or short time or call, at almost bor- 
rower’s terms, and on collateral, or one or two name paper, is now 
seeking employment, and going begging at that. If anything could 
be more favorable. to a general business revival it has never 
been seen in this country, so far as the money market, present 


and prospective, is concerned. 
— H. A. PIERCE. 
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FINANCIAL FACTS AND OPINIONS. 


The Guaranty of Deposits—lIt is reported that at least two bills 
have been prepared for introduction into Congress providing for 
the creation of a guaranty fund for the benefit of National bank 
depositors. It is not proposed by either of these bills to make 
the Government a guarantor, but rather a trustee of the fund 
which the banks will create for that purpose. In the September 
number of the MAGAZINE there is an elaborate article on this 
subject. As then stated, the difficulty with a plan of this kind 
would be the unwillingness of all the banks to co-operate in 
furnishing a fund of this character. If, on the other hand, 
Congress should require all banks to contribute to it, this would 
certainly cause ill feeling among them. The object of this fund, 
it must be remembered, is to provide against mishaps through 
bank failures, and it is hardly fair that'a bank which is managed 
with great prudence should be put in the same class with a 
bank which takes much greater risks in lending its resources. 
Surely conservative banks ought not to be required to contribute 
towards the establishing of a fund which must go sooner or 
later to pay the creditors of the other kind of banks. As then 
stated, a plan dividing the banks into two or three classes, each 
class perhaps raising a fund for its own use, would be more just 
as well as feasible. The creation of such a fund is very desir- 
able, but instead of creating it for the banks of the whole 
country, why could not a somewhat narrower operation be given to 
it and the same end be accomplished? To give more point to 
our remark, why could not the banks belonging to the Clearing 
House in New York, for example, agree to establish such a fund for 
their own members? If such a plan were adopted, then the Clearing 
House banks would exercise more care in increasing their mem- 
bership, or of retaining those whose methods. of doing business 
were not in harmony with the others. It is well known that in 
a general kind of way a Clearing House association does exercise 
oversight over their members. Occasionally an examination is 
made into the affairs of a suspected member, which is threat- 
ened with expulsion if it does not mend its ways. Such an 
Oversight and power on the part of the Clearing House has a 
most admirable effect, for the withholding of the privileges of the 
Clearing House from a member would be equivalent to saying to 
the world that something was the matter with the institution, 
and its customers would not be slow to heed the warning. Now, 
why cannot all the banks belonging to the Clearing House in 
every city establish such a fund, and if this were done it would 
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have the effect desired on the banks which were not members, 
namely, their methods would be improved in order to become 
members of the Clearing House and thus avail themselves of its 
privileges. We cannot help thinking that the possibilities of the 
Clearing House as a means of regulating the banks, and of 
creating and maintaining more conservative management among 
them have not been fully understood and exercised. Surely such 
a supervision, followed by the establishing and maintenance of a 
fund to respond to the losses of depositors, would greatly 
strengthen such institutions and in every way render them more 
worthy of the confidence of the community. 





The Condition of the National Banks.—The-number of National 
banks reported as suspended for the year ending with October will 
be one hundred and sixty. Several of these, however, had. sus- 
pended before the appointment of the present Comptroller of the 
Currency. Since the repeal of the Silver bill, at the close of 
August, only a few bank failures have occurred, and the period 
of suspensions therefore covers June, July and August. As all 
know, many of the banks that suspended were obliged to do so 
in consequence of the sudden demand for money and the difficulty 
of realizing on their assets. Many of them have already opened 
their doors, but sixty-eight were reported at the end of October 
as in the possession of the receivers or of the examiners. The 
transfer of a bank from an examiner to a receiver is, in most 
cases, an admission that it is not likely to re-open, but it is said 
that this presumption will be overcome in some cases, and that 
several of the sixty-eight banks in this list will resume within a 
short period. The statement of the condition of the National banks 
in the various States shows that in nearly. every case there has 
been a decrease in individual deposits and an increase in the per 
cent. of reserve held since July 12, the date of the last statement 
before that of October 3. The individual deposits have probably 
improved since the statement of October 3 was made, but the 
figures are of some interest as a contribution to the history of the 
panic and the way in which it affected different communities. The 
largest withdrawals of deposits seemed to have taken place in States 
where banking facilities are smallest, and where the system has 
obtained a less secure footing than in the great commercial cities. 
This appears strikingly in the falling off of deposits in the table 
given (p. 414) in Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Indiana, Kansas, Mis- 
sissippi, Tennessee, and especially in South Carolina and Texas. 
The State of Michigan is also a striking illustration of the dis- 
trust of the banks outside the great centers, while the city of 
Detroit shows a much smaller per cent. of loss, and New York, 
Boston, Chicago, Milwaukee and Louisville show an actual increase 
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of deposits and a quick recovery from the original feeling of dis- 
trust. The following list gives the individual deposits and per 
cent, Of reserve both on July 12 and October 3: 
———- October Jim, 
Individual Fer Cent. 
Deposits. of Reserve. 


—— Fuly 12.——— 
Individual Per Cent, 
Deposits. of Reserve. 


pT BRIM ite eG 


Michigan. e*eeeeeee eeeeeeeeeeeesne 
Detroit 


hs FOL, oc cccenewe cewenségees 
Minneapolis........ oeeces os 
Mississippi 
Missouri 


vada 
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New York. 


North Dakota.....-.... 

Ohio 

_ Cincinnati............ 
Cleveland........csescseeeees 

Pennsylvania... ......cesecseses 
Philadelphia.......... egeolens 


South Dakota........ eeede seeds 
NER. . cc Swcwsce eseeee . 
Vermont, 


Seeset oversee sceovosset eros” 


$3,350,197 
1,266,608 
8,620,272 
315545 


18,477,482 
28,675,409 


10,092, 702 


4,539,957 | 


12,532,543 
7,167,692 
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1,221,100 
6,220,405 
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2,941,865 
6,958,461 

12,119,399 
7+572,192 
1,580,576 

363, 512 
7:930;099 
475375320 
86,523,041 
249,606, 107 
6,497,430 

12,004,475 
31332,824 
4,636,294 

51,793,100 
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15,759,001 
6,915,593 

spe pe: 

pee 

29,049, 

16,780, 164 
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' 25,74 "560 
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——— October 3.————~ —— Fuly 12,—~ 
individual Per Cent, individual Fer Cent. 
Depostts, of Reserve. Deposits. of Reserve. 


Virginia... ......0eeeeeeeeeeeees $11,889,504 23.28 ge 25.71 
Washington,....sseecescesesees 7,009,614 25.02 99757 27.38 
West Virginia eke tae le eos oan © 5,622,070 30.74 5 pr oS 
WISCONBID 0c ccc cocccccccccccs 18,872,300 32.43 22,809,1 -79. 
po | SE ap a ee 7,592,227 45.54 6,463,030 33-37 
WYOMING .ccdccccewe ccaccess 1,769,400 22.97 2,005,140 + 15 
POUR Ase ccccccctaccestecpese 440,511 45.10 554,900 -27 
Indian Territory..............%: 423.538 48.87 475,235 37.12 
Oklahoma Territory............ 591,812 46.99 524 39-55 
New Mexico..... eleadenueouaed 1,208,019 26.11 1,563,088 24.61 
Cte aks. cd Ve nkidien 00 dcdedh.ci be 2,713, 189 40.49 3,024,650 34-50 
District of Columbid........... 742,192 51.20 — 880, 146 38.83 
Washington ........cceseeeee 7:431,093 41.89 8,514,860 32.60 





The Seigniorage on Silver.—The last report of the Director of 
the Mint showed that the net profit on the coinage of silver for 
fourteen years, ending with June 30, 1892, was $72,736,065. To 
this sum should be: added $1,500,000 more, so that the present 
value is nearly $75,000,000. This sum represents the difference 
between the price paid for the silver purchased by the Govern- 
ment and its legal value, or value when coined into dollars. 
This value, however, is really fictitious; the silver purchased is 
worth much less than it was at the time of purchasing it. 
Tested by correct principles, the $60,000,000 of surplus which 
the Government had two years ago, and which Congress was so 
“anxious to reduce, did not in reality exist, and was composed of 
this fictitious silver valuation. It was at one time reported -that 
the Secretary of the Treasury was inclined to coin the silver in 
order to get these $75,000,000 as a means to discharge the public 
indebtedness. Happily he has abandoned this project, and Con- 
gress doubtless will approve of his course. 





The Income Tax—lIt is currently reported that one of the 
modes of providing the revenue needed by the Government, 
should the taxes on imports be largely reduced and the revenues 
from that source be lessened, is to re-impose the income tax. 
Elsewhere will be found an elaborate actount of the establishing 
and working of the former income tax system. First. of all, it 
may be remarked that in dealing with this question of revenue 
the members of Congress do not seem to find any way of 
reducing the expenditures of the Government. This would seem 
to be good proof that whatever sins their opponents may have 
committed, on the whole they administered the Government as 
cheaply as could be done with due regard for the needs 
of the people. Assuming that- expenditures cannot be greatly 
lessened, then the only question confronting Congress in the 
event of reducing the revenue from imports, is to find a new 
source of reyenue. This must come either in the way of income 
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taxation or from an increase of internal duties. Fhose who have 
studied the question the most carefully, who are most familiar 
with the methods of taxation by other Governments, do not hesi- 
tate to declare that the proper sources from which to draw a 
new supply of revenue are tobacco, ‘spirituous liquors and beer. 
A small tax on beer, which no one would feel, would raise thirty 
millions, and a slight additional tax on tobacco and whiskey would 
raise all the needed revenue. But the ordinary voter is an object 
of so much fear that the members of the Ways and Means 
Committee hesitate to adopt this very simple and feasible method 
‘of increasing the revenue. The imposition of the income tax is 
fraught with a great variety of evils. Perhaps the most serious 
objection is that by this plan only a few are to pay the tax. 
This is taxation in the worst form. Such a tax, imposed on a 
few, would encounter serious opposition, and doubtless correct 
returns: would be avoided in every possible, manner. Any form 
of taxation which does not, either directly or indirectly, diffuse 
itself among the people is contrary to the fundamental principles 
of the Government, It is established for all, rich and poor 
alike; one class needs it as much as another, and it is neither 
fair nor just to impose the duty of maintenance on a_ few. 
Furthermore, a Government which is not sustained by all com- 
mands less respect, and is in every sense poorer and less efficient. 
Then the creation of a new army of officials will certainly not 
please the people. Especially is this the case when the needed 
revenues can be obtained by simply drawing more copiously from 
a few springs which would not.be seriously felt by any one, and 
which would not require the expenditure of a single dollar or an 
additional person to collect. 


The Bank of England—Even the best managed banks do not 
always escape. The Bank of England, however, has been man- 
aged with so much prudence that mismanagement in its affairs 
was such a remote possibility that the shock is all the more 
severe. It appears that the duty of making investments is con- 
fided wholly to the cashier, who has abused the confidence 
reposed in him by lending large sums to companies with which 
his son was connected. How far, if at all, bad motives can* be 
attributed to him is not known, but the natural desire for his — 
son’s success in his various enterprises has led to the investment 
of the bank’s money in very different ways from those which 
would have been otherwise chosen. The extent of the losses to 
the bank are not yet known, but some estimates are very large 
figures, while others put the loss at less than $500,000. The 
value of the stock has been somewhat affected by this unwelcome 
discovery, and the cashier was summarily deposed from an office 
which he had filled with great credit for twenty years. 
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Short Term Treasury Bilis—In view of the deficits of the 
National Government one of the expedients suggested to relieve 
it from embarrassment is to issue obligations running for a short 
period, as is the practice with foreign Governments. Of course, 
the people would not tolerate any plan of increasing the perma- 
nent indebtedness of our Government in a time of peace. They 
would insist either on a reduction of expenditures or an increase 
of revenues, so that all bills could be promptly met. As we have 
already shown, Congress made a serious mistake several years ago 
in reducing the revenue on the theory that a large surplus 
existed. The most of this was derived from the seigniorage on 
silver, and was not a real surplus. Congress went too far, both 
in the direction of reducing the revenues and of increasing the 
expenditures. The bills now proposed may serve a very good 
purpose, but Congress should provide before the end of the next 
session for the raising of an ample revenue to meet all the needs 
of the Government. 


* 
« 
9 





SILVER IN. INDIA. 


The question is both interesting and important: What will be 
the probable course. of India in absorbing silver? During the last 
thirty-seven years the imports of both gold and silver into India 
are given in the following table: 








-—— Net Imports—— 

Years. Gold, Silver. 
CNG a a ag idik s eee eds KBE, £16,091,219 £50,362,475 
BEE <6. 5 i's 04 dads doa bnessd > cecteeepelcencie 44,916,091 77;471,915 
Toss bs cg sbescdbrvavepogteek bissudeneie 21,209,664 28,975,368 
SUDO i'n cians cb cee cééwace isa cgkt a vib+ daes 7,552,016 16,607,397 
WINS Gink. 6650s, ¢4d0 deepens ondealeecas bacon 9,831,643 35,788,305 
BBBPOT sic ccccccccecesece dened tvececcedesicss 20,005,311 39,853,159 
TSBS..cecccccccs nn re dein éVheéeaedeetese 2,992,481 9,918,541 
Si cucns peo Os Renee ne dens he 648604 seRR RSA 2,813,934 10,072,226 
BGO sccncrecvevesces eeecedcsacesceacetse ude 4,615,303 7,291,917 
SOG kr nbn ib AXA eA Us odd 5 Bb ETE 5,636,172 ° 10,631,352 
SOB nccnccnced gesonesnedsccetses PET em 2,413,792 6,390,714 
ROOD inc ktkdiciee chives diecsiatwns 138,077,626 £ 293,363,459 


By this table it will be seen that from 1856 to 1892 India accu- 
mulated £ 138,000,000 of gold and £ 293,400,000 of silver, or a total 
of £431,400,000 of precious metals. Of this vast sum about one-third 
was gold, and two-thirds of silver. 

It will be noted that between the years 1868 and 1877 there 
was a diminution in the imports of silver. This was chiefly due 
to the increased use of bills of exchange, drawn by the India 
Council, which is the branch of the Government of India residing 
in England. These are drawn on Calcutta or Bombay. It may be 
explained that large sums of money are due annually from India 
for the payment. of interest on the Indian debt, or railway and 
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canal loans, military expenses, pensions, etc. The India Council 
draws bills for this: indebtedness and sells them to persons in 
London who have similar payments to make in India. Thus, the 
amount of silver that must be sent from England to India is 
diminished by the amount of such bills that are sold. In 1860, 
the amount was only £3,700,000, but in 1876 it had increased to 
£14,000,000, and in 1892 it was £17,000,000. 

The extent to which the precious metals are hoarded in India, 
or used for other than coinage purposes, may be learned from a 
comparison of the previous table with that which follows, showing 
the coinage of India (gold and silver separately) since 1856. This 
comparison shows (estimating the pound sterling at $5) that, since 
1856, about 683 million dollars’ worth of gold and about 168 mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of silver have gone to India and remained 
there, which is not represented in the coinage: 


-——— Coinage—— ~ 
Years. Gold. Stlver. 
Nd ban 6 6eceUbks iv adnd esa 4beveneonsaanene £536,528 £47,524,439 
is hk 5 babs dos < abe 60th i ceabsnaeae ose 449,787 63,976, 
I viewnnbs 60 nnn cdisvc cesekisantccadunen 144,765 19,402,467 
SI sdinds bonGuddscevnedssscedbannes. 0xkse* 78,477 20,069, 164 
NS Seinen n.noekowess dccuds bee ubee cteueiie 77;778 40,084,013 
Pio bb od bbw nusnensh d anic sepipacciiones 53,044 30,868, 192 
PLA tksbavdcadbpandan eet ebekse inbedsesdins. 3 oem 7,860, 726 
SD is ei 00s 05 06d hb0 CRC SE Ne COsee cTeabseveceds 3 22,609 5,137,347 
Sas sans dcaveckh Ovks band + chau hadete isekes 23,051 5,843,291 
SR bo N Cibo s de cehae ds bed Ns cobs 36 be bh bh dake ot Seas 9,049,893 


PU 6 6 06 Goh 00 840d Seba Vins 50 Rees Rhee 0a 0Sds ‘ 10,000,000 


pronekaevecasé die banesoos 41,396,037 £259,816,412 
* 1892 figures estimated. 


It is often asked what becomes of the vast sums of gold and 
silver that are sent to India, but the answer from all quarters is 
the same, that it is largely used by the natives for gold and sil- 
- ver ornaments. All writers upon India are agreed that by far the 
largest part of this surplus has gone to feed the insatiable passion 
of the natives for gold and silver ornaments. Thus one writer 
says: “In every large village there is a silversmith, or some one 
who works in silver, and as soon as a man .gets a few rupees he 
employs a silversmith to come to his house and make the orna- 
ments there, who brings his little implements required for manu- 
facturing it, and there the rupees are made into ornaments.” 
Another writer says: “ When a man (in India) gets a considerable 
amount of silver ornaments he will sell these for the purpose of 
converting them into one gold ornament; because it adds to his 
prestige in the village if one individual of his family has a large 
gold armlet, or other ornament.” Moreover, the records of the 
old Benares Mint show that, in times of famine, the greater part 
of the silver taken to that mint to be coined was always in the 
shape of various ornaments; and it is also a matter of record that, 
during the three years of scarcity, 1878-80, no less than $16,000,- 
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ooo in silver ornaments were taken to the mints for coinage. This 
is one of their methods for keeping their surplus. In times of 
famine or want, enormous quantities of these ornaments are brought 
to the mint to be converted into money. 

It is the opinion of those who have studied the question the 
most carefully that the radical changes in the silver policies of 
Great Britain and of this country will not seriously affect the 
desire of the people in India to continue their old habit or ways 
of accumulating silver. The population of that country is supposed 
to be 300,000,000, while the paper money in circulation is only 
about $125,000,000, the most of which is in the two chief Presi- 
dencies. Trade over a large part of the country is still largely 
conducted by barter, while the use of silver as a medium of 
exchange is coming to be more generally recognized throughout 
these districts. It will be many years before the ways of this 
people will change in these regards, and doubtless, as heretofore, 
India will furnish a vast reservoir wherein hundreds of millions 
of gold and silver will disappear from circulation. For when these 
metals reach that destination they come back only in small quan- 
tities and in the. ways above described. The silver producers, 
therefore, need not be too despondent, for the use of silver 
for wares, mechanical and other purposes, will doubtless con- 
tinue to be very great for a long period by the people of India. 
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PRESENTMENT AND DEMAND OF NEGOTIABLE 
INSTRUMENTS. 


[CONCLUDED. ] 
PROTEST AND NOTARIES PUBLIC. 


The object of a protest is to have proof of the presentment and 
demand for payment, and that the parties to the instrument were 
duly notified. But protest originally pertained to foreign bills of 
exchange, and even now the requirement is imperative only of 
them. “A protest is not necessary to charge the indorser of a 
promissory note, and the intervention of a notary is sanc- 
tioned, not enjoined, by the statute, which makes his act 
evidence of demand and notice of dishonor. When the holder, 
therefore, chooses to employ him instead of a private per- 
son, the law of responsibility between them is the law of principal 
and agent, or master and servant.” (Parke v. Lowrie, 6 W. & S. 
507; Bellemire v. Bank, 4 Wh. 105.) As it is an easy and cheap 
method of furnishing evidence of these matters, the practice has 
long been very general of protesting inland bills and promissory 
notes that are not duly paid. 
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Indeed, the custom to treat inland bills and notes in the same 
manner as foreign bills has become so well-nigh universal that in 
common parlance the term means the taking of such steps as are 
required to charge the indorser. For the same reason, the word 
protested, sometimes employed in giving notice of dishonor to 
indorsers of inland bills and notes, clearly implies demand, non- 
payment and consequent dishonor of the bill or note in all cases 
in which protest 1s necessary.. (Annville National Bank v. Kettering, 
106 Pa. 531, 534.) 

As a protest is not necessary to charge the maker of a note, 
no legal inference can be drawn from the omission to make such 
protest respecting the time at which the note came into the hands 
of the holder. (Pearce v. Austin, 4 Wh. 489.) 

A notary is sometimes disqualified from acting. If he is a share- 
holder in a bank he cannot perform his duties in presenting and 
protesting a note to which his bank is a party. (Bank v. Porter, 
2 W. 141.) 

In many States the sending of notices is not an official duty of 
a notary, but it is in Pennsylvania. The notice may be sent by 
the holder, but if a notary public is employed to make present- 
ment, his employment includes the notifying of the indorsers. And 
when his notice is duly certified, and is not contradicted or ques- 
tioned, it is presumed to be legal. (Fztler v. Morris, 6 Wh. 406; 
Stuckert v. Anderson, 3 Wh. 116; Kase v. Getchell, 9 H. 503; Browne 
v. Philadelphia Bank, 6 S. & R. 484; see Bennett v. Young, 6 H. 
261.) But the facts stated therein may be rebutted. (Fitlr v. 
Morris, 6 Wh. 406, 415; Stuckert v. Anderson, 3 Wh. 116.) 

Judicial notice is taken of his seal, as he is an officer recog- 
nized by the commercial world. (A/ullen v. Morris, 2 Pa. 85, 86.) 
Nor is his protest invalid if his seal does not conform in every 
respect to the requirements of the Act of 1791, for this act is directory. 
(Jenks v. Doylestown Bank, 4 W. & S. 505; Purdon’s Dig., p. 1,096, 
$ 7) 

When an instrument is received which is to be protested, the 
notary must make a demand on the party primarily liable at his 
usual place of business within business hours. (Baumgardner v. 
Reeves, 35 Pa. 250, 255.) He must then give notice of the pre- 
sentment and non-payment to the indorsers. His duty in these 
regards has been a frequent, if not always profitable, theme for 
controversy. Many an indorser has tried to shield himself by try- 
ing to show that he did not receive notice, and that this was due 
to the notary’s neglect or lack of wise and diligent inquiry. 

- The holder must put the notary in possession of the proper 
intelligence. Says Mr. Justice Knox: “It is the duty of a holder 
to give the notary information as to the residence of the 
drawer or indorser; and if it is unknown to the holder, he . 
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must inquire of those whose names are upon the note or Dill, 
as to the residence which he does not know. If there are 
none stich, he must use due diligence to ascertain them. It will 
not do for the holder to put. the note or bill in the hands of a 
notary at the place where it was drawn without affording him any 
information as to the residence of the maker, or that of the 
indorser, and then for the notary, without inquiring from him, to 
return the note without demand or notice. The holder is the one 
most likely of all persons to know the place of residence of those 
to whom he looks for payment, and due diligence requires that 
he should give the information to his agent, whom he employs 
to make demand from the maker and give notice to the indorser; 
or if he neglects to do so, that the agent should inquire of him 
where the parties reside. In the absence of all evidence, we can- 
not presume that the inquiry would be fruitless.” (Smzth v. Fisher, 
24 Pa. 222, 224.) 

Consequently a notary is not excused in sending a notice of the 
non-payment of a bill to the drawers to the wrong. place if the 
holder knew where they lived, for his knowledge must be regarded 
as the notary’s. Said Mr. Justice Huston, in Fetlr v. Morris 
(6 Wh. 415): “The payee and holder of the bill . . . did 
know, and if he intended the notary to act as his agent, he 
was bound to tell him to what place to send his notice; 
even some inquiry and answer not satisfactory will not justify 
a notary or party in directing to a wrong place. . .. Where 
the holders know the place of residence, it will not do to 
allege ignorance on this point in the notary or his clerk who 
in giving notice is so much the plaintiff's agent that what they 
know they are bound to inform him.” He can employ another 
person to give the notice for him. (Z7zd/otson v. Cheetham, 2 Johns 63.) 
And when the notice has not been given by himself but by 
another employed for that purpose, who informs him that he has 
performed the service, the jury are to judge whether the notice 
has been given or not. (Stewart v. Allison, 6 S. & R. 324.) 

What is a proper demand by the notary? The delivery of a 
note payable at a bank by the cashier to a notary for protest on 
the last day of grace, and a presentment by him at the bank on 
the day following, is sufficient. (Brittain v. Doylestown Bank, 5 
W. & S. 87.) But in such case there need be no demand at all 
if the indorser has waived notice of non-payment at the time of 
indorsing. (J/0.) 

A visit to the maker’s place of business, during business hours, 
for the purpose of making a presentment, and which is closed, is 
‘equivalent to an actual presentment and demand; and a notarial 
certificate, setting forth such facts, may be given in evidence under 
a declaration averring an actual presentment and demand. (/0.; Berg 
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& Co. v. Abbott, 83 Pa. 177; Baumgardner v. Reeves, 11 Casey 250.) 
And a presentment at the maker’s usual place of business, during 
business hours, and no one answers, is a sufficient demand to 
charge the indorser; for the maker is bound to have a suitable 
person there to answer inquiries, and pay his notes, if there 
demanded. (Baumgardner v. Reeves, 35 Pa. 250.) But if the facts 
do not show an actual presentment and demand, and reliance is 
on a legal equivalent, for example, the removal of the maker from 
the country, then these facts must be averred in the declaration. 
(Smith v. Bank, 5 S. & R. 318; Lehman v. Jones, 1 W. & S. 126.) 

A demand by a notary in the street of an acceptor of a bill, 
payable generally, is not a sufficient demand—it should be made 
at his place of business. But if the notary, on his way to that 
place, meets the acceptor, informing him of where he is going 
and for what purpose, and the acceptor offers that if he will go 
there he will give a check on a broker, this will amount to waiver 
of demand at the place of business. And a subsequent tender to 
the holder cannot vary the right of the parties. (King v. Holmes, 
I Jones 456.*) 

A note was received by a bank in Philadelphia for collection 
which was handed to a notary for protest. He testified that he- 
had no distinct recollection of what he did, but doubtless pursued 
his usual practice, which was invariably, when the residence of the 
drawer and indorser was not on the note, to inquire of the clerks 
of the bank and look in the directory, and inquire of persons 
that he knew to ascertain their places of residence. Unable to 
find the drawer and indorser, the note was returned to the first 
bank. It was declared that he had not shown proper diligence. 
(Smith v. Fisher, 24 Pa. 222.) 

The notary makes a certificate of his work. The Legislature of 
Pennsylvania has enacted that “The official acts, protests and 
attestations of all notaries public (acting by the authority of this 
Commonwealth), certified according to law, under their respective 
hands and seals of office, may be read and received in evidence 
of the facts therein certified, in all suits that now are or hereafter 
shall be depending, provided, that any party may be permitted 
to contradict, by other evidence, any such certificate.” (Jan. 2, 
1815. Purdon’s Dig., p. 1,096, § 11.) By this statute his protest 
of a promissory note is prima facze evidence of the facts contained 
therein, and they stand as proved until they are repelled by con- 
tradictory evidence. (/enks v. Doylestown Bank, 4 W. & S. 505; 
Bennett v. Young, 18 Pa. 261; Stewart v. Allison, 6 S. & R. 324; 


* Under the practice of exchange brokers in Pittsburgh of closing their busi- 
ness at five o’clock, the acceptor of a bill held by such broker has a right to 
. pay it at any time before that hour; but payment of the bill does not invalidate 
the protest of it, if made at any time after three and before five Pp. Mm. (J0.) 
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Browne v. Philadelphia Bank, 6 S. & R. 484.) And his certificate 
is.evidence of the facts therein set forth, although the notary 
when examined has no. recollection of them. (Sherer v. Easton 
Bank, 9 Casey 134.) Furthermore, he may prove that facts to which 
he has certified were obtained by hearsay. (Stewart v. Allison, 6 
S. & R. 324.) In interpreting his certificate, its effect is to be 
determined by the court, but as evidence of facts, like all others, 
these are to be determined by the jury. (Szdwell v. Evans, 1 P. 
& W. 383; McGee v. Northumberland Bank, 5 W. 32.) 

“The official acts, protests and attestations of all notaries public, 
certified according to law, under their respective hands and seals 
of office, in respect to the dishonor of all bills and promissory 
notes, and of notice to the drawers, acceptors or indorsers thereof, 
may be received and read in evidence as proof of the facts therein 
stated, in all suits now pending or hereafter to be brought: Pro- 
vided, That any party may be permitted to contradict by other 
evidence any such certificate.” (Dec. 14, 1854, Purdon’s Dig., p. 
1,096, § 12. See Baumgardner v. Reeves, 35 Pa. 250, 255.) And 
when his acts have been duly certified, and are not contradicted 
or questioned, they are presumed to be legal. (Kase v. Getchell, 
9 H. 503; Browne v. Philadelphia Bank, 6 S. & R. 484; see Bennett 
v. Young, 6 H. 261.) : 

This statute was not intended to enlarge the official duties of 
notaries, but merely to furnish the means of authenticating such 
acts as were within their official capacity before. (Bennett v. 
Young, 18 Pa. 261, 263.) As Mr. Chief Justice Gibson has said: 
“Though generally, if not universally employed on such occasions, 
the official character of a notary extends only to the protest, and 
not to the hunting up of the parties.” (Bellemire v. Bank, 4 Wh. 
113.) 

On several occasions the validity of a notary’s certificate has 
been questioned... Thus, in the case of a note payable at the 
Lebanon Bank, the notary certified that he exhibited at said bank 
the original note, etc., and “demanding payment, received for 
answer that no provision was made there for the payment thereof, 
of which I gave notice in writing to the indorsers of said note.” 
In the absence of other evidence concerning the character of the 
notice, it was held that the certificate was prima facie evidence 
that personal notice was given, though, in fact, the indorsers sued 
lived in Danville, Montour County, in this State. (Kase v. Getchell, 
9 H. 503; Browne v. Philadelphia Bank, 6 S. & R. 484; see Ben- 
nett v. Young, 6 H. 261.) 

A notarial certificate of protest, which states that during busi- 
ness hours the notary went with the note to the place of business 
of the maker, in order to demand payment, and found the same 
closed, and no one there to answer respecting the note, is evi- 
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dence of the facts therein set forth; it is not necessary to state 
the place at which the presentment was made. (Baumgardner v. 
Reeves, 35 Pa. 250.) But if a party has no place of business, or 
residence, or has removed, the certificate must set forth the nature 
of the inquiries made to ascertain his existence, in order to show 
due and reasonable diligence to make demand. (/d.) 

If a certificate contains other facts than those relating to the 
protest, facts, for example, concerning his search and inquiry for 
the maker of a note, these are not evidence, because a notary has 
not official duty of this character to perform, and the act does 
not contemplate that he will do this or make any record thereof. 
(Bennett v. Young, 18 Pa. 261.) 

The facts in his certificate may be rebutted. (/7tlr v. Morris, 
6 Wh. 406, 415; Stuckert v. Anderson, 3 Wh. 116.) And the notary 
himself may explain, or even contradict, his own certificate. Says 
Mr. Chief Justice Gibson: “The certificate of protest is, undoubt- 
edly, made evidence by the act of assembly, but only for the sake 
of convenience; and it would be highly dangerous, and going far 
beyond the object of the Legislature, to declare it to be conclu- 
sive.” (Craig v. Shallcross, 10 S. & R. 377.) He may even be com- 
pelled to testify agairist the truth of his certificate. (Parry & Co. 
v. Almond, 12 S. & R. 284.) 

An ex parte affidavit of a notary’s clerk cannot be given in 
evidence after his death to prove notice of non-payment of a 
promissory note to the indorser. (Farmers’ Bank v. Whitehill, 16 
S. & R. 89.) Still stronger is tlre reason for excluding all evidence 
of a clerk’s intention to serve notice on an indorser. (/0.) 

Formerly a foreign notary’s protest and certificate of notice was 
not admissible as evidence that notice had been given (Schoneman 
v. Fegley, 7 Pa. 433); but only the fact of protest; nor was the 
certificate admissible to prove that payment had been demanded. 
(Struthers v. Blake, 30 Pa. 139; Eitting v. Schuylkill Bank, 2 Pa. 
355.) But now, by statute the certificate of a notary in another 
State of the non-payment of a bill or note is admis-ible in 
evidence in an action thereon (Starr v. Sanford & Co., 45 Pa. 
193; see Morris v. Fitler, 6 Wh.), nor need the certificate appear 
to be the transcript of any other record concerning the notice. 
(Starr v. Sanford, 45 Pa. 103.) 


WAIVER OF DEMAND AND NOTICE. 


, Demand and notice of the. non-payment of a negotiable note 
may be waived on or before the day of maturity by the indorser, 
either orally or in writing, or by acts clearly calculated to mis- 


‘lead the holder and prevent him from treating the note as he 


would otherwise have done. (Annville National Bank v. Kettering, 
106 Pa. 531, 533; Barclay v. Weaver, 19 Pa. 396, 401; Huchen- 
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stein v. Herman, 34 Leg. Int. 232; Day v. Ridgway, 17 Pa. 303, 
308; Williams v. Probst, 10 W. 111; Scott v. Greer, 10 Pa. 103; 
Ridgway v. Day, 13 Pa. 208.) And when a written waiver of 
demand and notice accompanies the indorsement, or is given by 
the indorser before maturity of the note, its legal effect is well 
understood, nor can there be any doubt when the language 
clearly imports or implies the same thing. (/.) 

When an indorser has waived this right, he is put in the same 
position as if the protest had been made and notice of it duly 
given to him, and when there is no contradictory evidence of the 
waiver, it is proof of demand and refusal.* 

In strictness of terms a waiver of protest is an agreement made 
before or at the time of maturity of the note, and a promise to 
pay made after maturity, notwithstanding there had been no pro- 
test, is a new undertaking. But this undertaking is still primary 
on the part of an indorser, and not a mere promise to pay the 
debt of another. (Ukier v. Farmers’ National Bank, 64 Pa. 406.) 

If a drawer, after full knowledge of the fact of an omission to 
make due presentment, promises to pay the bill, it will amount to 
a waiver of such presentment and bind the promisor to pay the 
bill, and such promise may be express or implied from circum- 
stances. (/amison v. Wolverton, 22 Leg. Int. 293.) “His ignorance 
_of the law would not render the promise void. For, if with knowl- 
edge of the fact of demand not having been made, he makes a 
‘ promise under the supposition that he will still be liable at law, 
it will be valid. But the promise ought to be clear, and made 
out by unequivocal testimony. One, on being sued, says that he 
does not know of any defense; this is no promise or waiver of 
his legal objection: And if an indorser, under ignorance of the 
facts, pay the amount of a bill or note, he may recover it back 
in an action for money had and received.” (Duncan, J., Richter 
v. Selin, 8 S. & R. 438.) 3 

What acts. are to be regarded as a waiver? This question has 
often arisen. Whatever doubts may have been expressed by the 
courts in other States over the effect of the .words “protest 
waived” written on a note by an indorser, or his separate request 
in writing not to protest it, in this State these words are a waiver 
of both demand and notice. (/b.; Huchenstein v. Herman, 34 Leg. 
Int. 232.) In this case the court said: “A waiver of protest before 
maturity of a note is a waiver of all the steps leading to it, and 
includes demand and notice of non-payment. To waive the 
mere act of the notary, and yet suffer the duty of making demand 
and giving notice of its result to remain, would scarcely be thought 
of by business men.” (Ridgway v. Day, 1 Harris 208; Brittain v. 
Doylestown Bank, 5 W. & S. 87.) 

* (Day v. Ridgway, 17 Pa. 303; Scott v. Greer, 10 Barr 103; see criticism 
of this case in Annville National Bank v. Kettering, 106 Pa. 535.) 
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If an indorser should authorize the maker of a matured note 
to draw on him for the amount needed in payment, this act 
would operate as a waiver of protest. (Lititz National Bank v. 
Siple, 145 Pa. 49; Uhler v. National Bank, 64 Pa. 406; Moyer’s 
Appeal, 87 Pa. 129; Annville National Bank v. Kettering, 106 Pa. 
531; Oxnard v. Varnum, 111 Pa. 193.) 

The offer of a renewal note, with the same makers and indorsers 
as the original note, prior to the maturity of the original note, 
operates as a waiver of protest. The offer shows that the indorsers 
did not expect that the original note would be paid at maturity, 
and therefore they could not have been injured by the failure to 
give notice of its non-payment. (/enkins v. White, 147 Pa. 303:) 

The-indorsement on a note “I hereby guarantee the payment 
of the within note without protest,” is an express waiver of 
demand and notice of non-payment,- and releases the indorser. 
(First National Bank v. Hartman, 110 Pa. 196; First National 
Bank v. Shreiner, 110 Pa. 188.) The liability of indorser who is 
thus relieved is not revived by his subsequent guaranty. (/0.) 

When an indorser admits his liability and asks for indulgence 
to arrange the matter, this is a waiver of notice of demand and 
dishonor. (Moyer’s Appeal, 87 Pa. 129; Sherer v. Easton Bank, 9 
Casey 134.) 

There is no presumptive waiver of notice when there is no waiver 
of recourse to the maker. (Kramer v. Sandford, 4 W. & S. 328.) 
And if an indorser holds collateral security to indemnify him for 
his indorsement, he is as much entitled to notice as any other 
indorser. The security in his possession raises no presumption that 
he has waived his right to receive notice. The rule is founded 
on solid reasons, for the security may be inadequate to protect 
him, and where it is, notice is just as essential for his protection 
as for the protection of any other indorser. (Kramer v. Sandford, 
4 W. & S. 328.) 

A maker of a judgment note containing a “waiver of all rights 
under the bankrupt laws of the United States” is not thereby 
estopped from.using a subsequent discharge in bankruptcy as a 
defense to his liability. The waiver is regarded as contrary to 
public policy. (May v. Bank, 109 Pa. 145. Another reason for 
disregarding the waiver in this case was, it was not interposed in 
time.) 

INDORSEES. 


The innocent holder of a promissory note, draft, or other instru- 
ment, by discount or purchase before its maturity, may recover of 
the maker, or acceptor,.or other parties thereto, if having no 
notice of any defenses between them; and even the non-receipt of 
a consideration by the maker or drawer, if known by the holder, 
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will constitute no defense. (Boggs v. Lancaster Bank, 7 W. & S. 
331; Eckert v. Cameron, 43 Pa. 120.) 

Nor will the purchase of paper for less than its face value render 
the purchase less dona fide. (Moore v. Baird, 30 Pa. 138; Sed v. 
Lanigan, 1 Leg. Record, 117; Gaul v. Willis, 2 Casey 259; Wycoff 
v. Longhead, 2 Dall. 92; Musgrove v. Gibbs, 1 Dall. 216.) But if 
such a purchase is merely to evade the operation of the usury 
law, then it is not a legal transaction. (Gau/ v. Weilis, 2 Casey 
259.) 

Nor is a mere general notice by the maker to a person who is 
about to buy paper that he has a defense enough to put him on 
inquiry. (Hest v. Hart, 73 Pa. 289.) 

Possession of a note is prima facie evidence of the possessor’s 

right to demand and enforce payment. And if a holder has passed 
it away before it was payable, and has afterward come into pos- 
session thereof by a proper chain of blank indorsements, his pos- 
session is prima facte evidence that he has paid for the same. 
(Weakly v. Bell, 9 W. 273, 278; Gorgot v. McCarty, 2 Dall. 144, 
s. c., 1. Yeates 94; Pigot v. Clark, 1 Salk. 126.) 
_ The indorsee of a promissory note may maintain an action of 
debt against the maker, and recover on a statement of his cause 
of action. But the statement must contain an averment of the 
indorsement of the note by the payee to the plaintiff; without 
such averment, a judgment thereon would be erroneous. (Camp v. 
Bank, 10 W. 130.) 

“The indorsee of an inland bill rests his action on the custom 
of merchants, and not on any statute of England or Pennsylvania. 
. . . An action by the indorsee of a bill was in use before either 
of [the statutes of William or Anne], and therefore neither of 
them gives him an action, although they give him some advan- 
tages which he had not before.” (Tilghman, Ch. J., in Ridgway 
v. Farmers’ Bank, 12 S. & R. 266.) 

An indorsee cannot bring an action in the name of the payee, 
for his interest has been entirely transferred. (/omes v. Martins, 
13 Pa. 616.) . 

In an action against the indorser of a promissory note on his 
contract of indorsement, the plaintiff must show the defendant’s 
technical liability as an indorser. (Cz¢izens’ National Bank v. Prollit, 
24 W. N. 83, 1889.) 

An indorsee cannot be affected by datlovations of the maker of 
which he had no knowledge, and which were made before the 
note had. any existence. (Eckert v. Cameron, 43 Pa. 120.) 
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THE INCOME TAX. 


* As the imposing of an income taxis a possibility, in consequence of 
the need of additional revenue and the inability to obtain it from 
imports, the following history of the enactment of the former law, taken 
from the Philadelphia Press, will be interesting to our readers. 

The first act for the establishment of an income tax was enacted in 
the first session of the Thirty-seventh Congress, and appears as Section 
49 of the act ot August 5,1861 (Stat. Vol. 12, p. 292), and known as the 
Stevens-Morrill act. 

That Congress was convened in “extraordinary session” on July 4, 
1861, by President Lincoln, by proclamation issued on April 15, 1361, 
“on account of the opposition to and obstruction made tothe execution 
of the laws of the United States in certain Southern States by combina- 
tions too powerful to be suppressed by the ordinary course of judicial 
proceedings or by the powers vested in the marshals by law.” 

The House of Reacecaineeel promptly organized by the election of 
Galusha A. Grow, of Pennsylvania, as Speaker, and Emerson Etheridge, 
of Tennessee, as Clerk. Four days after the Speaker announced the 
appointment of the standing committees, the Committee of Ways and 

eans being constituted as follows, viz.: Thaddeus Stevens, of Pennsyl- 
. Vania, as chairman; Justin S, Morrill, of Vermont; John S. Phelps, of. 
. Missouri; E. G. Saulding, of New York; William Appleton, of Massa- 

chusetts; Erastus Corning, of New York; Valentine B. Horton, of Ohio; 

John A. McClernand, of Illinois, and John L. N. Stratton, of bit dn 

On July 16 Mr. Stevens, from said committee, reported a bill (H. R. 
54) ‘‘to provide increased revenue from imports to pay interest on the 
public debt and for other purposes,” and on the following day submitted 
a resolution, which was adopted, providing that all debate on said bill 
in Committee of the Whole should cease in one hour after its considera- 
tion was commenced, when the committee should then proceed to vote 
on such amendments aS were pending or might be offered, and then 
report the bill to the House with such amendments as had been 
agreed to. 

The House proceeded to its consideration on the following day, when 
Mr. Vallandingham submitted a substitute therefor repealing all of the 
act of March 2, 1861, entitled “An act to provide for the payment of 
outstanding Treasury notes, to authorize a loan, to regulate and fix the 
duties on imports, except the first, second, third and fourth sections, and 
re-enacting the tariff act of March 3, 1857, with certain modifications.” 
After extended debate on that and the following day, during which 
amendments reducing the duty on tea and coffee were offered, the Com- 
mittee of the Whole, on July 18, reported the bill to the House, with 
amendments (the substitute of Mr. Vallandingham having been reject- 
ed), when Mr. Stevens offered a substitute for the bill as reported, being 
substantially the original bill as reported from the Ways and Means 
Committee. The several amendments of the Committee of the Whole 
were agreed to except the one reducing the duty on coffee from 5 to 3 
cents per pound. That amendment was rejected by yeas, 63; nays, 71, 
and the substitute of Mr. Stevens was to by yeas, 82; nays, 48, 
and the bill was then passed without division. 


A SUBSTITUTE OFFERED. 


On July 24, Senator Simmons, of Rhode Island, reported the bill back 
with an amendment striking out all after the enacting clause and insert- 
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ing a substitute, the details of which were explained by Senators Sim- 
mons, Hale, of New Hampshire, and Fessenden, of Maine. In the 
course of the debate Senator Fessenden stated that he was prepared to 
support an income tax. : 

On july 26 the bill was proceeded with, and again, on the 29th, when 
the following amendment, reported as Section 8 from the Committee on 
Finance (proposing an income tax), was reached, viz.:— 

“ That, from and after the first day of January next, there shall be levied 
collected and paid upon the annual income of every person residing in 
the United States, whether such income is derived from any kind of 
property, or from any profession, trade, employment or vocation carried 
on in the United States or elsewhere, or from any source whatever, if 
such annual income exceeds the sum of $1,000, a tax of 5 per centum on 
the amount for such excess of such income above $1,000: Provided, 
That upon such portion of said income as shall be derived from interest 
upon Treasury notes or other securities of the United States, there shall 
be levied, collected and paid a tax of 2% per centum. Upon the income, 
rents or dividends accruing upon any property, securities or stocks 
owned in the United States by any citizen of the United States residing 
abroad, there shall be levied, collected and paid a tax of 7% per centum, 
excepting that portion of said income derived from interest on Treasury 
notes and other securities of the Government of the United States, 
which shall pay 2% per centum. The tax herein provided shall be as- 
sessed upon the annual income of the persons hereinafter named forthe 
year next preceding the time for assessing said tax, to wit., the year next 
preceding the 1st of January, 1862, and the said taxes, when so assessed 
and made public, shall become a lien on the roperty or other sources 
of said income for the amount of the same, with the interest and other 
expenses of collection until paid.” 

here was but little debate on the amendment, only Senators Sim- 
mons, Howe, of Wisconsin, and Clark, of New Hampshire, participating, 
in which Mr. Simmons stated that the committee had followed the law, 
rule and practice in England, which had had this tax for fifty years, and 
the amendment was concurred in without division. On July 30 the bill 
was passed by yeas, 22; nays, 18, the income tax not cutting any figure 
in said vote. 


MR, STEVENS BILL. 


In the meantime Mr. Stevens, of Pennsylvania, had reported from the 
Committee on Ways and Means of the House another bill (H. R. 71) 
“ To provide additional revenues for defraying the expenses of the Gov- 
ernment and maintaining the public credit by the assessment and col- 
lection of a direct tax and internal duties,” which bill was considered 
several days, the discussion relating more directly to the subject of a 
direct tax, which was fixed at $30,000,000, and an income tax. The bill was 
taken up July 24, and the debate was participated in by Messrs. Stevens, 
Morrill, Conkling, Colfax, Cox, Bingham, McClernand, Lovejoy, Pike 
and others, at the close of which, on motion of Mr, Conkling, the bill was 
recommitted to the Committee on Ways and Means, with instructions 
to inquire into the expediency of amending the sections imposing a 
direct tax so as to provide that it should be assessed and collected in the 
same manner as State and Territorial taxes were assessed and collected. 
On July 25 Mr. Stevens reported back the said bill with the statement 
that the Committee on Ways and Means were “ unable to devise any 
provision that will be constitutional which would carry into effect the 
instructions of the House.” 7 
The bill was then referred to the Committee of the Whole and made 
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a special order. The Committee of the Whole then proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (G/ode, p. 269), the contention mainly being as to whether 
slaves were to be considered as “ persons” or “property. The bill was 
further considered on the 26th and 27th (G/ode, bP. 280, 299),and on the 
last named date was again recommitted to the Committee on Ways and 
Means on motion of Mr. McClernand, of Illinois, with instructions to 
report a substitute reducing the amount of direct taxation one-half and 
increasing or extending the list of personal property on which internal 
duties were laid in order to make up the deficit. 

On July 29 Mr. Horton, of Ohio, from the Committee on Ways and 
Means, reported back the bill with a substitute, which reduced the‘di- 
rect tax from $30,000,000 to $20,000,c00, with a provision that each State 
should collect its quota in its own way; increased or added new internal 
revenues, and provided for an income tax of 3 per cent. on all incomes 
which exceeded the sum of $600 per annum. The substitute was de- 
bated at great length. A motion made by Mr. Colfax to recommit with 
certain instructions was rejected, the substitute adopted, and the bill 

sed, by yeas 77; nays 60 (Globe, p. 331). The provision in respect to 
5 st tax was not specially contested, no separate vote being had 
thereon. 


FIRST BILL IN. CONFERENCE. 


The bill was sent to the Senate, where it was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Finance and not acted on. The bill first passed (H. R. 54) in the 
meantime had been placed in conference, the conferrees on the part of 
the House being Thaddeus Stevens, of Pennsylvania; Justin S. Morrill, 
of Vermont, and Erastus Corning, of New York; and on the part of the 
Senate, I. F. Simmons, of Rhode Island; Jacob Collamer, of Vermont, 
and Jesse D. Bright, of Indiana. Of this distinguished group of men 
only Mr. Morrill survives. On August 2 Mr. Stevens submitted the con- 
ference report in the House (which was not signed by Senator Bright), 
and after a brief debate it was agreed to by yeas 89, nays 39, nota 
strictly party vote. The report as adupted was a complete substitute for 
the original House bill and included many of the Senate provisions in a 
modified form, the income tax as it passed the Senate being reduced 
about one-third, on the theory that, as a direct tax had been imposed on 
property, it was proper to fix the income tax so as to equalize the 
burden as far as possible. 

The exemption of $1,000 was reduced to $800 and the tax of 5 per 
cent. thereon was reduced to 3 percent. The rate of 234 per cent. on 
income derived from interest on Treasury notes or other securities of . 
the United States was reduced to 1% percent. -The rate of 5 per cent. 
on rents, dividends, securities or stocks owned in the United States by 
any citizen residing abroad was increased from 5 to 7% per cent., ex- 
cepting that portion derived from interest on Treasury notes and other 
securities of the United States, which were required to pay but 1% 
instead of 2 per cent., and a proviso added at the end of Section 49 re- 
lating to deductions of National, State and local taxes. 

The report was adopted on the same day by the Senate by yeas 34, 
nays 8, the section (9) imposing an income tax, being as follows: 

hat from and after the first day of January next there shall be levied, 
collected and paid, upon the annual income of every person residing in 
the United States, whether such income is derived from any kind of 
property, or from any profession, trade, employment or vocation carried 
on in the United States or elsewhere, or from any source whatever, if 
such annual income exceeds the sum of $800, a tax of 3 per centum on 
the amount of such excess of such income above $800: Provided, That 
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upon such portion of said income as shall be derived from interest upon 
Treasury notes or other securities of the United States, there shall be 
levied, collected and paid a tax of 14% percentum. Upon the income, 
rents or dividends accruing upon any property, securities or stocks 
owned in the United States by any citizen of the United States residing 
abroad, there shall be levied, collected and paid a tax of 5 per centum, 
excepting that portion of said income derived from interest on Treasury 
notes and other securities of the Government of the United States, 
which shall pay 1% per centum. The tax herein provided shall be 
assessed upon the annual income of the persons herein named for the 
year next preceding the time for assessing said tax, to wit., the year next 
preceding the Ist of January, 1862, and the said taxes, when so assessed 
and made public, shall become a lien on the property or other sources 
of said income for the amount of the same, with the interest and other 
expenses of collection until paid: Provided, That in estimating said 
income all National, State or local taxes, assessed upon the property 
from which the income is derived, shall be first deducted. 


WHAT WAS ENACTED, 


The act of July 1, 1862 (Stat. at Large, Vol. 12, p. 473), repealed so 
much of the act of August 5, 1861, as related to income tax (Sections 
49,50—except so much as related to the selection and appointment of 
depositories—and 51) and in lieu thereof enacted the following, viz.:— 

EC. 90. That there shall be levied, collected, and paid annually, upon 
the annual gains, profits, or income of every person residing in the 
United States, whether derived from any kind of property, rents, 
interests, dividends, salaries, or from any profession, trade, employment, 
or vocation carried on in the United States or elsewhere, or from any 
other source whatever, except as hereinafter mentioned, if such annual 
gains, peants, or income exceed the sum of $600. and do not exceed the 
sum of $10,000, a duty of 3 per centum on the amount of such annual 
gains, profits, or income over and above the said sum of $10,000, a duty 
of 5 percentum upon the amount thereof exceeding $600 ;. and upon the 
annual gains, profits, or income, rents, and dividends accruing upon any 
property, securities, and stocks owned in the United States by any 
citizen of the United States residing abroad, except as hereinafter men- 
tioned, and not in the employment of the Government of the United 
States, there shall be levied, collected and paid a duty of 5 per centum. 

SEC. 91. That in estimating said annual gains, profits, or income, 
whether.subject to a duty, as provided in this act, of 3 per centum, or of 
5 per centum, all other National, State and local taxes, lawfully assessed 
upon the property or other sources of income of any person as aforesaid, 
from which said annual gains, profits, or income of such person is or 
should be derived, shall be first deducted from the gains, profits, or in- 
come of the person or persons who actually pay the same, whether 
owner or tenant, and all gains, profits, or income derived from salaries 
of officers or payments to persons jn the civil, military, naval, or other 
service of the United States, including Senators, Representatives, and 
Delegates in Congress, above $600, or derived from interest or dividends 
on stock, capital, or deposits in any bank, trust company, or savings 
institution, insurance, gas, bridge, express, telegraph, steamboat, ferry- 
boat, or railroad company, or corporation, or on any bonds or other evi- 
dence of: indebtedness of any railroad company, or other corporation, 
which shall have been assessed and paid by said banks, trust companies, 
Savings institutions, insurance, gas, bridge, telegraph, steamboat, ferry- 
boat, express, or railroad companies as aforesaid, or derived from adver- 
tisements, or on any articles manufactured, upon which specific, stamp 
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or ad valorem duties shall have been directly assessed or paid shall also 
be deducted ; and the duty herein provided for shall be assessed and 
collected upon the income for the year ending the thirty-first day of 
December next preceding the time for levying and collecting said duty, 
that is to say, on the first day of May, eighteen hundred and sixty-three, 
and in each year thereafter; Provided, That upon such portion of said 
gains, profits, or income, whether subject to a duty as provided in this 
act of 3 per centum or of 5 per centum, which shall be derived from 
interest upon notes, bonds, or other securities of the United States, 
there shall be levied, collected, and paid a duty not exceeding 1% per 
centum, anything in this act to the contrary notwithstanding. , 


AMENDED IN 1864. 


This act remained in force until amended by the act of June 30, 1864, 
entitled “An act to provide ways and means for the support of the 
Government, and for other purposes” (Stat. at Large, Vol. 13, p, 218). 
This act was a “ mixed act,” that is to say, both a customs and internal 
revenue law. By Sections 116 to 123 (pp. 281-285) many changes were 
made by increasing the sources of income, changes of rate, and time of 
assessment and collection, together with deductions allowed. Nu- 
merous changes of an administrative character were also made. 

The above act, which was passed in the first session of the Thirty- 
eighth Congress, was further amended in the second session by the act 
of March 3, 1865 (Stat. at Large, Vol. 13, p. 469). 3 

The amendments will be found on pages 479, 480 and 481, an analysis 
of which appears elsewhere. The act of March 10, 1866 (Stat. at Large, 
Vol. 14, p. 4), declared the meaning of certain portions of the. act of 
June 30, 1864, in respect to the income tax, and the act of July 13, 1866 
(Stat. Vol. 14, p. 98), amended said act striking out Sections 3, 4, and 5, © 
and substituting new matter relating to the form character of returns, 


etc. 

The act of March 2, 1867 (Stat. Vol. 14, p. 471), further amended the 
act of June 30, 1864, (pp. 477, 478, 479 and 480), as stated elsewhere, all 
these amendments being in the Thirty-ninth Congress, the last act in 
relation to the income tax being that of July 14, 1870 (Stat. Vol. 16, p. 
256), Section 6 of which fixed the date of expiration of the tax. 

Owing to the late time of its taking effect, says Librarian Spofford in 
the “American Almanac” for 1878, the income tax brought into the Treas- 
ury but a small sum prior to‘the year 1864, when there was collected 
under the head of income tax a little over $15,000,000. By the act of 
March 3, 1865, the income tax law was amended so as to increase the 3 
per cent. to 5 per cent. and the § per cent. tax on. incomes over $10,000 
was changed to a Io per cent. tax upon the excess over $5,000 income, 
the exemption of $600 remaining the same. The most of the tax for 
the year 1865, however, was collected under the original law and brought 
into the Treasury the sum of $21,000,000 for the fiscal year 1864-65. 
following year, 1865-66, the war having ceased, and the country being in 
a high state of development in all its resources, the income tax rose toa 

int the highest ever reached in the history of the tax. The returns 
or the fiscal] year ending June 30, 1866, showed a total revenue from the 
income tax of $60,547,832.43. This was but little diminished in the fol- 
lowing year, 1866-67, when the net revenue from the income tax footed 
up $57,040,640.67. 

The income tax was further amended March 2, 1867, so as to increase 
the exemption then standing at $600, up to $1,000. At the same time all 
discrimination as to the taxing of large incomes a higher rate was abol- 
ished and the tax fixed at 5 percent. on all incomes in excess of $1,000. 
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The act also contained the limitation or proviso that the taxes on incomes 
should be levied and collected until and including the year 1870, and no 
longer. Under this modified tax there was collected in the year 1868 . 
the large sum of $32,027,610.78 ; in 1869, $25,025,068.86, and in the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1870, $27,115,046.11. 


AGITATION LEADS TO REPEAL 


The agitation against the income tax, which led finally to its repeal, 
was perhaps far more Owing to the excess of the rate charged than to 
any real objection to the tax itself. Special Commissioner David A. 
Wells, in his report on the revenue system for the year 1869, set forth 
the fact that an income tax of 5 per cent. was greater than had ever been 
imposed by any other nation, except in time of war or in extraordinary 
National exigencies. He recommended the reduction of the tax from 5 
per cent. to 3 per cent. on all incomes over $1,000, accompanying the 
suggestion with an expression of opinion that an assessment of 3 per 
cent. would probably yield to the Treasury a sum almost, if not quite, 
equal to that collected at 5 percent. The reason assigned for this was 
that while the reduction of the rate would afford a great and welcome 
relief to the classes then paying it, it would at the same time bring with- 
in reach of the income tax law great numbers who had hitherto avoided 
giving in their receipts at all, or had made imperfect or fraudulent 
returns, in order to escape the excessive tax. 

“ A tax of 5 per cent.,” said Commissioner Wells, “is evidently.too 
high for revenue purposes.” He also recommended that the exemption 
from the income tax on account of rent, in addition to the $1,000 ex- 
emption, should be fixed at the maximum of $200. The existing law as 
construed in collection permitted any one to deduct the full amount 
paid for rent from his annual income. Evidently no claim could prop- 
erly be made for the exemption of rent to any large extent which 
would not be equally valid in support of the exemption of any other 
class of expenditure. Certainly high rents are as much a luxury as any 
other form of expenditure, and are as little to be considered in ex- 
emption from income taxation. 

The same report of Commissioner Wells (being the last during his 
term of office) set forth the doctrine that through an income tax a larger 
proportion is contributed to the revenue by the classes best able to 
afford it than by any other method of taxation whatever. These classes 
owe most to the preven of the Government, and it is certainly a wide 
departure from the true doctrine and methods of taxation that they 
should be exempted from the burdens of its support, with the single 
exception of the tax on consumption through the tariff, which they bear 
in common with the poorest in the community. 

In meeting the proposition, then seriously advocated in many quar- 
ters, that the income tax should be wholly removed. Mr. Wells called the 
attention of the country to the fact that the tax was paid during 1868 by 
only 250,000 persons out of the entire population of almost 40,000,000, 
and yet that the returns of these persons represented an aggregate in- 
come of not less than $800,000,000. Even allowing for the families of 
these 250,000 contributors, it is evident that only about a million of the 
population were interested in having the tax repealed, while the remain- 
ing 39,000,000 out of 40,000,000 of people in the United States were in- 
terested in-having it maintained. : 

Both the Secretary of the Treasury and the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue supported the recommendation of Special Commissioner Wells 
in 1869-70, that the income tax should be retained, although willing to 
have it reduced to a uniform rate of 3 per cent. on incomes exceeding 
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$1,000, with a proper minimum exemption on account of the rent of a 
family. The question came up in Congress two or three times before the 
impending expiration of the income tax by limitation oflaw. After 
something of a contest in the Forty-first Congress, the tax was renewed 
for one year only, by act of. July 14, 1870, the rate at the same time being 
reduced to 2% percent. The exemption was increased to $2,000, so that 
nobody paid the tax for the year 1870-71, except those in such easy cir- 
cumstances as to be in receipt of more than $2,000 per annum. 


OPPOSED BY MR. SCOTT. 


On December 6, 1870, at the commencement of the third session of 
the Forty-first Congress, Mr. Scott, of Pennsylvania, introduced a bill 
(S. 1083) repealing in effect the income tax, which bill was referred t 
the Committee on Finance. 1 

On December 15 following Mr. Sherman reported said bill adversely 
with others of similar import. Said bill was placed on the calendar and 
was taken up for discussion on January 25, 1871. Its passage was ad- 
vocated by Senators Scott and Conkling and it was opposed by Senator 
Sherman in an elaborate speech. On the following day the bill was 
again taken up and its passage urged by Senators Buckingham, of Con- 
necticut ; Cole and Casserly, of California; Johnston, of Virginia; Cor- 
bett, of Oregon; Sherman, of Ohio, and Carpenter, of Wisconsin, and 
opposed by Senator Morrill, of Vermont. The bill was then passed by 
yeas 26, nays 25, not a party vote. 

On the following day Mr. Hooper, of Massachusetts, as a question of 
privilege, presented a resolution in the House of Representatives return- 
ing said bill to the Senate, “ with the respectful suggestion on the part 
of the House that Section 7 of Article I. of the Constitution vests in the 
House of Representatives the sole power to originate such a measure.” 

Mr. Randall, of Pennsylvania, made the point of order that the resolu- 
tion did not present a question of privilege, which point was overruled 
by Speaker Blaine in an elaborate ruling. The resolution was then 
adopted, the yeas and nays being refused thereon. The Senate insisted 
on its right to originate such a bill, and after debate adopted a preamble 
and resolution affirming that ground and asked a conference with the 
House on that resolution. The House agreed to the request, and the 
conferrees were appointed, Messrs. Scott, Conkling and Casserly on the 

rt of the Senate and Messrs. Hooper, of Massachusetts; Allison, of 
owa, and Voorhees, of Indiana, on the part of the House. 

The conferrees were unable to agree, and the managers on the part of 
each House made separate reports. The report to the Senate was 
made by Mr. Scott and appears in the G/lode of March 2, 1871, p. 1873. The 
report to the House was made February 27 by Mr. Hooper, and is 
printed as House Mis. Doc.—, third session, Forty-first Congress. The 
entire ground was elaborately discussed, the Senate insisting on its 
right to originate such a bill and the House denying it. On February 7 
Mr. Hooper reported a bill (H. R. 2994) to repeal the income tax, and 
two days later moved to go into the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union to consider said bill. His motion was rejected by 
veas 104, nays 105, and no further action was had on either Senate or 
House bill. 

The income tax, therefore, expired by limitation impe@ged by Section 
6 of the act of July 14, 1870, which levied said tax “for the years 1870 
and 1871, and no longer.” 

The following table, compiled from the annual reports of the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, is taken from the “ American Almanac” 
for 1878, edited by A. R. Spofford, Librarian of Congress, and with some 
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addenda is given as a matter of statistical information properly a part of 
the history of the income tax. The payments from the year 1874 to 
1884, inclusive, are not separated, the total being for said years but 


$199,038. 
AMOUNT OF REVENUE FROM INCOME TAX FROM 1863 TO 1884, 


INCLUSIVE, 

Compiled from the annual reports of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
Income over $600 and not over $10,0c0 (a), duty of 3 per cent............. | $17,814,171 
Over $10,000 (2), duty of 5 per cent....... pe aeebepeacet hated Pe seccoves esse 16,494,961 
From property of citizens residing abroad (2), duty of 5 per Cent.......... 220,471 
From interest on United States securities (2), duty of 5 per cent........... 252,414 


Over $600 and not over $5,000 (4), duty of 5 per cent........ceecesccecees $8,078,597 


Over $5,000 (4), duty of 734 of 1 per cent. on excesS OVEr ........-..20000- ,851,011 


Over $1,000 (c), duty of 5 per cent. on excess of all in civil, military, or 





naval S@TViCe.......ccseee os Gddh Ge avacba tau essence pebetnecee bosbunes 94,848,692 
Over $2,000 (6) oo oc diese cass cvacweeveryoeetecseussses cheba weageasae osees 16,097,921 
From bank dividends and additions to surplus, duty of 5 per cent.... .... 27,854,024 
From bank profits not divided or added to surplus......... ~¢eereseenecees 1,279,690 
From canal companies’ dividends, etc... ...... 6040s koseanes pcewann Pes -» 41,785,812 
From insurance companies’ dividends, etc............. Sevenecshusens .esee 5,089,070 
From railroad companies’ dividends, €tC........cce.cesccecsrecceccecs wees 21,416,739 
From railroad companies’ interest on bonds...........0.eecceceescceccess 9,987,845 
From turnpike companies’ dividends, €tc...........ccceeccescscccccveces 237,325 
From salaries of United States officers and employes. ..............00-e-- 14,029,995 
Total (¢)...... Ehdae bh handed veoe Wa ch obaeiin es covabda seewhebueecwesbhenss $346,664,366 


(2) Act of July 1, 1862. (4) Act of March 3, 1865. (c) Act of March 2, 1867. (d) 
Act of July 14, 1870. (¢) Total for 10 years, 1874 to 1884, $199,038. : 


The following table, given as a matter of comparison, shows the reve- 
nue of Great Britain during the years 1863 to 1873, inclusive, collected 
severally from excise license, etc., stamps, and peopenty and income tax, 
together with the total gross revenue from all items. The period above 
given is selected, as but $199,038 was collected in the United States on 
account of the income tax afterthe year 1873: 


Exxctse Property Total gross 
licenses, and income revenue 

Year. etc. ‘ Stamps. ae all sources. 

1063. cdccscuvugesucs £17,155,000 - £8,994,000 £ 10,567,000 4 70,604,562 
TOOG . 6 ca cvseeacte Hees 18,207,000 9,317,000 9,084,000 70,209,065 
TOGS cv swcdbdeuter ceeds 19,558,000 9,530,000 . 7,058,000 70,313, 787 
3008, ovis yr 19,788,000 9, 560,000 6,390,000 67,812,292 
1967; «035s ceethucbases 20,670,000 9,420,900 5,700,000 9914341508 
SOO ov kssscsks eues €a 20,162,000 9,541,000 6,177,000 69,600,218 
S00D 5.056 icassseeenves 20,462,000 9,218,c00 8,618,000 72,591,992 
S090. iv ovina Geeeens 21,763,000 9,248,000 10,044,000 751434252 
Co) ee sacvauvewds 22,788,000 9,007,000 9350,000 9945,220 
1872..ccceeeee coeres . 23,326,000 9,772,000 9,084,000 74,708,314 
1873 eeoeeeeeeeseseeese 25,785,000 9,947,000 7,500,000 608,770 


NoTE.—On incomes from £100 to £ 150, 1861-’63, 6d. on the pound. On incomes 
of and above £150, 1861-’63, 9d. on the pound. On incomes of and rege 100 with 
abatement of Leo on incomes under £ 200, 1864-’65, 6d.; 1865-67, 4d.; 1867-68, 5d.; 
1868-’69, 6d.; 1&69-’70, 5d. ; 1870-71, 4d.; 1871-’72, 6d.; with an abatement of £80 on 
incomes under £300, 1872-’73, 4d.; 1873-’74, 3d. 


A sketch of the history of the income tax in Great Britain since 1873 
would be interesting as showing the variation of rates, the changes 
by way of exemption, and, more particularly, the changes in the adminis- 
trative machinery for the collection of this tax, but would be foreign to 
the purpose of this article, which has been hastily pecparee, in view of 
the general belief that the Committee on Ways and Means of the House 
of Representatives now giving hearings on the subject, will report in an 
internal revenue bill a section imposing an income tax. 
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THE DUTIES OF THE TELLER.IN A CANADIAN BANK.* 


There are many points to be noted by a teller with regard to the pay- 
ment of checks, but the first and most important of all is that there are 
sufficient funds at the credit of the drawer to meet them. A check should, 
therefore, be certified by the bank’s ledger-keeper or bear the initials of an 
official signifying to the teller that the check is good. Being duly certi- 
fied, the teller should see that the rage of the drawer is genuine. Somé 
think this is unnecessary, inasmuch as the certification by the ledger- 
keeper or other officer is sufficient authority to the teller to pay the 
check, provided it is otherwise in order, but a teller should a/ways exam- 
ine the signature, and he should be sufficiently familiar with those of the 
bank's customers to quickly detect a forgery. 

A check must be dated. It may be dated either on, before, or after 
the date it is issued, but it would seem that if a check is not dated at all 
and contains no statement of a date when it is to be paid, it is never pay- 
able and the bank could not be held liable for refusing it. . An ante- 
dated check is payable immediately. A post-dated check is payable on 
or at any time after the day of date. i 

Checks written payable to bearer pass by mere delivery. Prima facze, 
the holder is the owner, and indorsement is unnecessary. If drawn pay- 
able to order, a check should be indorsed by the payee, and the teller 
should see that his signature corresponds exactly with the name written 
in the check. If there are several indorsements each one should corre- 
spond with tiie name to whom the check is made payable by the preced- 
ing indorser. All indorsements should be written in zz#. Stamped in- 
dorsements should not be taken, except when there is an understandin 
between the bank and a customer that such is his accepted method o 
indorsing. Ifa check is made payable to a person who cannot write, he 
_ should put his mark on the back of the check in the presence of a wit- 
ness, who should sign his name to it as such. 

The indorsement being in order, the teller should see that the party 
presenting the-check is the proper person to whom payment is to be 
made. If he does not know the payee, the latter should be identified, 
either by introduction through a mutual acquaintance, or in writing by 
a person whose signature is Eaowe to the teller. ; 

The next point to take note of is the amount of the check. If that 
written in the body does not agree with that in the figures, he must pay 
the wrétten amount. 

The check being certified, properly signed, dated and indorsed, the 
amount correct and the party presenting it being the one to whom 
the drawer, or previous indorser, intended the money to be paid, the 
teller should receive it and pay over the cash. It should then be 
stamped fZazd and canceled. The signature, however, should not be 
defaced, as it is the only evidence the bank possesses to show that pay- 
ment was made on the genuine signature of the drawer. This is im- 
portant, as a dishonest depositor might deny his signature if badly 
mutilated or defaced. 

In addition to checks, there are other forms of payment, which will be 
dealt with separately, but the one fundamental condition governing 
them all, is that the bank holds sufficient funds to meet the payments 
demanded, and that the teller has the proper authority to cash them. 


* Prize Essay awarded by the Canadian Bankers’ Association to D. M. Stewart, of 
the Canadian Bank of Commerce, in New York. 
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Promissory notes are drawn payable at a certain specified time, three 
days being allowed for grace, and when domiciled at a bank and pre- 
sented for payment, the teller should see that the date of such presenta- 
tion is the correct due date. Notes payable on demand have no days of 


grace. 

Drafts and bills of exchange are drawn on demand, at sight, or pay- 
able at a certain time after sight, or after date. When drawn payable 
at sight the due date will be the third day after date of acceptance. If 
drawn payable with interest, or exchange, or both, these amounts should 
be added to the face amount of the bill. Bills of exchange drawn in 
sterling or other foreign currency should be converted at the current 
rate and paid in the same manner as checks. The rules governing pay- 
ment of checks as regards date, certification and indorsement, also 
apply to notes, drafts, and bills of exchange. 

hen a letter of credit is presented and only a portion of the amount 
it is drawn for is required, this sum should be indorsed on the back of 
the credit and receipted for by the payee. The teller should read the 
letter and see that the instructions are complied with. This also 
applies to checks drawn under a letter of credit. When a letter of credit 
is nearly exhausted, the teller making the last payment should see that 
it is indorsed thereon as above, and that the total payments agree with 
the amount for which the credit was originally drawn. 

Branch bank and correspondents’ drafts should be compared by the 
teller with the advices usually sent forward from the place of issue, to 
see that they are in order before paying them. 

Coupons form another kind of payment, and almost the only thing to 
note about them is that they are not presented before due. The date 
of payment, however, is usually plainly printed on‘the face, and they are 
always payable to bearer. 


Post-office orders and money orders bear printed instructions as to 


how they are to be paid, and these of course should be complied with. 

When paying a deposit receipt the teller should compare the signa- 
ture of the indorser with that on file with the bank, and make sure that 
the holder is the proper person to receive the money. 

Instructions by the drawer of a check or other instrument with regard 
to payment must be complied with, or the bank may be held liable in 
case of any loss arising. 

Alterations or additions to a check, note, or any other form of payment 
whatsoever, should be authorized by the original drawer, and without 
such authority payment should be refused. The parties’ initials consti- 
tute the genera‘ly accepted authority for any changes in date, amount, 
etc., and these should be carefully examined to see that they are really 
those of the proper person. 

DEPOSITS, ETC. 


When a person makes a deposit with the bank for the first time, the 
teller should see that his full name, occupation and address are written 
upon the deposi slip, and that a specimen of his signature is left with 
the bank. It is usual to specify on this slip the denominations of which 
a deposit in cash is made up, and the teller should check these as he 
counts the bills and see that the total of the deposit slip agrees with the 
amount of cash he has received. Care should. be taken not to receive 
counterfeits, and if any are found they should be immediately stamped 
“ counterfeit,” and deducted from the amount of the deposit. Coin should 
also be scrutinized, and all spurious ones branded as such. Mutilated 
and light-weight coins should only be taken at a discount, if at all, and 
mutilated foreign coins should not be taken as part of a deposit under 
any circumstances. 
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In addition to cash, short-dated drafts, checks, etc., are often depos- 
ited as cash, and, as these are frequently drawn on other banks and 
parties, the teller must have authority for receiving them. He must see 
that they are in order as to date, indorsement, etc., as stated above with 
regard to the same items if paid out by him over the counter in cash. 
The deposit being in order, the slip should be initialed by the teller and 
handed to the ledger-keeper; who gives the customer the bank’s receipt 
in a pass-book. 

Persons not regular customers of the bank, and not desiring to be- 
come such, but who for some reason and on some isolated occasion de- 
sire to leave a sum of money in the custody of the bank, usually obtain 
a “deposit receipt,” which is simply the written acknowledgment of 
the bank that it has received a certain sum of money on deposit. The 
teller should see that it is properly drawn and that the depositor leaves 
a specimen of his signature with the bank. This is sometimes taken upon 
the stub of the book from which the receipt is detached, and when paid 
the receipt is again attached to its original stub. In addition tothe sig- 
nature as a future means of identification, it would be well also to put 
down a description of the appearance of the depositor, such as the 
color of eyes, hair, etc. 

When money is received for payment to some party located else- 
where, the bank’s receipt should simply state that so much money was 
received from on that day and for that purpose. If the amount 
is to be paid by telegraph, the teller should ascertain whether the sender 
or receiver is to pay the charges. If the former, he should see that the 
telegram is prepaid.and collect the amount, together with the bank’s 
commission, if any. 

When money is deposited for the payment of adraft or note, the 
bank’s receipt will be the bill itself duly canceled. If documents are 
attached, theteller should see that they are properly indorsed over to 
the owner before delivering them up. 

The relation a teller bears to the interests of a bank is very impor- 
tant; the principal part of the business of a bank, viz., the paying and 
receiving of money, is transacted through him, and he is constantly in 
direct contact with the bank’s customers or their representatives, and 
perhaps no officer in a clerical position has greater opportunities 
for promoting the bank’s interests than the teller. Courtesy, civility 
and attention are his chief requisites. He should always do his utmost | 
to please the bank’s customers, never taking self into consideration 
while they: are awaiting his attention. It often happens that a cus- 
tomer will come in just as the teller is in the middle of a long line of 
additions, and while it is sometimes annoying and aggravating to be in- 
terrupted, the ideal teller will at once drop his calculations and serve 
the customer. Prompt attention to the wants of customers is certain to 
enlist and to hold their good-will. If engaged in conversation with his 
fellow clerks, or even with a senior officer, he should not hesi- 
tate to at once discontinue it in order to attend to a cus- 
tomer when one puts in’ an appearance at his wicket. Nothing 
looks worse than to see a man waiting for his check to be 
paid, or his deposit to be received, until the cashier finishes his 
story or hears the end of what is being said by someone else. Laugh- 
ing, joking, or nonsensical conduct during business hours is apt to give 

customers a bad impression, and, apart from that, they should not be 
indulged in under any circumstances. The teller should be earnest and 
serious (though by “serious” [ do not mean sullen or disagreeable), for 
it is a well-known fact that a serious man is more readily trusted than 
one of a giddy temperament. He should be “all thiags to all men.” He 
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has to deal with people of every conceivable disposition, and his object 
should be to try and please themall. With the talkative man he can 
readily exchange words, with the sullen he can be retiring, remember- 
ing that the customer in deep mourning does not care to be joked with, 
any more than the talkative and light-hearted care to be addressed as 
mourners. 

If a customer comes in a few minutes after banking hours, he should 
not be taunted with the fact that he is “too late to-day.” If possible, 
the teller should try to accommodate him, and if he cannot, it is easy 
to inform him of this in a manner that will not cause any offense. 

Ladies seem to have a “perfect horror” fora bank nowadays, but 
there should be no reason for it. When they come to do business at 
the bank they should not be stared at or in any way made to feel un- 
comfortable. The rule should be to pay their checks, and receive their 
deposits, and act toward them ina gentlemanly manner. Most of the 
important banks in the United States have “ ladies’ departments.” 
Every customer is entitled to civil treatment, and by being accommo- 
dating and attentive to every one, a teller may be said to be serving his 
employer well, at least in so far as he is dealing with the bank’s custom- 
ers just requirements. 

Many people come to the bank for “ change,” and it is always well to 
accommodate them. They may never bring any business to the bank, 
but there is no telling what influence they may have on others, and it 
never does any harm to be obliging. 

Outside of the bank a teller should be very particular as to his habits 
and manner of living, and should be absolutely above suspicion. The 
public generally have very little idea as to the inside working of a bank, 
and many imagine that the bulk of its wealth is at the disposal of the 
teller, and he is naturally looked upon asa very responsible man. In 
the interests of the bank, therefore, he should conduct himself with the 
utmost propriety while off duty. He should shun drinkinggand gam- 
bling resorts and all places of questionable character, for if known to 
the public to be a frequenter of any of these, he is sure to be looked upon 
with distrust, and no bank can afford to have *in its employ 
tellers in whom the public have no confidence. No one cares 
to leave his money in the custody of a bank whose officers 
are seen gambling, drinking, or otherwise misconducting them- 
selves, and not infrequently is the standing of a bank judged 
by the character of its officers. Another point to be remem- 
bered by every teller is to keep out of debt. By reason of his po- 
sition he becomes well known to the public in his neighborhood, and is 
generally identified with the bank, and he should, therefore, conduct 
his financial and other affairs in such a manner as to avoid all possibil- 
ity of the name of his employer being associated with his own in any- 
thing dishonorable or wrong. Of course good business men, and es- 
pecially city merchants, are guided as to the standing of a bank by its 
management and its (published) reports and statements, but the general 
public are more often governed by their opinions of the bank officials 
they come in contact with, and thus it often happens that one bank (es- 
pecially in country places) will do perhaps double the amount of busi- 
ness of a competitor who stands ten times as high, all because the peo- 
ple of that section place more confidence in or have more friendship for 
the staff of the weaker institution. 3 

I have tried to show how, inside and outside of the bank, a teller may 
advance the interests of his employer, but it would be impossible to lay 
down any set rule to be followed. A man must be governed by circum- 
stances and surroundings, and must exercise his own judgment in deal- 
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ing with people, but a genial, agreeable and obliging teller, willing to 
inconvenience himself for the sake of the bank’s customers, cannot fail, 
opts oe to be successful himself, and a promoter of the interests 
of his bank. 
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THE NEW YORK CLEARING HOUSE. 


The report of the loan committee of the New York Clearing House, 
recently presented by the chairman, Mr. F. B. Tappen, contains a valu- 
able history of the issuing of Clearing House certificates which have all 
been redeemed. The report reviews at length the circumstances 
attending the formation of the committee on oe 15, in view of the 
distur financial condition of the country and as a precautionary 
measure. The report continues: 

“ The first issue of certificates under the above resolution, $2,550,000, 
was made on June 17. The first cancellation of certificates, to the 
amount of $100,000, took place on the 6th day of July. The committee 
have met daily up to the present time, and have held 105 meetings. 
The aggregate amount of certificates issued was $41,490,000. The 
greatest amount outstanding was $38,280,000 on August 29, and con- 
tinued at that amount until September 6. The amount of collateral 
received by the committee, in a round sum, was $56,000,000, 72 per cent., 
or $40,000,000, being in bills receivable; 28 per cent., or $16,000,000, 
being in stocks and bonds. The total number of pieces deposited with, 
and examined by the committee was 11,029; 4,049 pieces were also 
examined as substitutions. 

“It has been frequently stated, and feared by some, that the amount 
of certificates issued during the present crisis was in: excess of the 
amount is8ued, in proportion to the deposits held by the banks, during 
any previous panic. On examination of the figures, however, we find 
that this has ngt been the case, as in 1873 the deposits were $1 52,640,000, 
and loan certificates, $22,410,000, being 14.7 per cent.; in 1884, on deposits 
of $296,575,300, certificates were issued to the amount of $21,885,000, 
being 7.3 per cent.; in 1890, on deposits of $376,746,500, $15,205,000 cer- 
tificates were issued, being 4 percent.; in 1893, $374,010,100 deposits, 
certificates $38,280,000, being 10.2 per cent. The greatest amount of 
certificates, in proportion to deposits, was issued in 1873. Had the 
same proportion of loan certificates been issued in 1893 as was issued in 
1873, the amount would have reached the sum of $55,000,000. 

“ The percentages of loan certificates used in the payment of .balance 
haves been as follows: In June 9 per cent., in July 78 per cent., in 
August 95 per cent., in September 30 per cent., in October —, being a 
total of certificates used in the payment of balance of $299,273,000. The 
amount of interest paid on certificates has been $535,513.33. The 
spongy of the committee for stationery, clerk hire, etc., have been 
$562.27. All of this work has been accomplished without loss to the 
association.” 

The report having been presented, Mr. A. B. Hepburn, president of 
the Third National Bank, offered the following preamble and resolution : 

“Whereas, A grave crisis threatened the financial, commercial and 
industrial interests of this country during the spring and early summer, 
and this association, by the issuance of Clearing House loan certificates 
to the amount of $41,490,000, enabled the associated banks of the city to 
afford relief to needy bank and business interests throughout the United 
States, and thereby averted widespread disaster ; and 
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“ Whereas, The arduous duties attending the issuance and cancella- 
tion of these obligations were gratuitously performed by. the loan 
committee, without loss to the association, and in a manner indicative 
of a high order of ability and judicious discrimination ; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That this association record its appreciation of the valu- 
able services rendered by the loan committee during the trying times of 
the panic, and that the thanks of the association tendered to the 
gentlemen composing said committee, viz.: George C. Williams, Fred- 
erick B. Lg 15r f dward Simmons, Henry W. Cannon, Edward H. 
Perkins, Jr., and W. A. Nash, for the marked ability and judgment dis- 
played by them in the administration of their trust. 

“ Resolved, That this preamble and resolution be spread upon the 
minutes of thé association and a copy thereof, suitably engrossed, be 
presented to each member of the loan committee.” 

Mr. Hepburn concluded his remarks upon his resolutions as follows: 

“The practical effect of the action of this association was to add over 
forty millions to the currency, the commercial life-blood of the nation— 
currency, if I may be permitted the term, sustained by the united credit 
of the banks of this city. The proof of the wisdom of your action and 
the value of the relief afforded is evidenced not alone by the immediate 
surroundings, but by the expressed approval of representative commer- 
cial bodies throughout the country. It was my privilege recently to 
attend a convention of Ohio bankers, and a resolution extending thanks 
to the New York banks was offered, and, after earnest discussion, 
unanimously adopted. Weall rejoice in the approval of our fellow-men, 
and in this instance we can surely console ourselves with the reflection 
that we met a trying oe in a manner so judicious and wise as to 
win the commendation of financial and commercial interests.” 

General Thomas L. James, of the Lincoln Bank, seconded the resolu- 
tions and said : 

‘I had hoped that some lasting testimonial, showing the appreciation 
of this body for the marvelous skill, wisdom and high courage with 
which the members of this loan committee have discharged their duties, 
without one single error, might be given, so that, not only they, but 
their children after them, might have visible evidence of our apprecia- 
tion of their services during this time of financial storm and tempest ; 
still, after all, these resolutions, being a permanent record on the 
minutes of this association, will tell the story of whatthey then did, with 
cold and accurate impartiality ; so that those who come after us, if they 
are a beset, can take courage and profit by imitating their wise 
example.” 

Mr. McAnerney, of the Seventh National Bank, also desired to second 
the resolution, and said : 

“While the great commercial exchanges, the press and all whose 
opinions are of value, have approved the action of the associated banks, 
financial cranks and irresponsible political demagogues have used every 
influence in their power to destroy confidence and prejudice people of 
the West and South against financial systems and institutions of the 
Central and Eastern cities: Men may differ as to financial methods, 
they may honestly entertain and express their convictions regarding 
gold, silver and bi-metallic standards, but when political demagogues, 
who unworthily fill high places in the counsels of the Nation, seek to 
maintain their political ascendancy by denouncing men and institutions 
that are struggling to prevent commercial distress and financial ruin, 
they deserve the rebuke they have just received from their colleagues 
and the American people. 

“ Most of the gentlemen assembled here to-day are veterans who have 
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ed through several periods of financial distress. While I have the 
onor of representing one of the oldest banks in the association, I am 
personally a raw recruit in the panic business. My experience during 
the past four months has led me to the conclusion that stopping panics 
is rather an unpleasant and unprofitable business. : 

“ The year of 1893 will ever be memorable in the history of our country. 
By common consent it had been designated as a year of carnival and 
festivity in honor of the great Columbus and the discovery of America, 
yet gloom and depression prevailed; our securities returned from 
abroad, our actual money disappeared through foreign shipments and 
the hoarding of our own people. The new administration was power- 
less, and in this helpless and drifting condition the people waited the 
action of the New York Clearing House administration, which, repre- 
senting capital and surplus of more than one hundred and forty millions, 
deposits of over four millions and daily exchanges of more than one 
hundred and twenty millions, must needs be the rallying point in the 
restoration of confidence. Public hope and expectation was not long 
deferred or disappointed.” 

The resolutions were unanimously adopted by a rising vote. 
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DECLINE OF THE GET-RICH-QUICK ASSOCIATIONS. 


The People’s Five-Year Benefit Order, by far the largest of the 
remaining assessment endowment orders in this State, is in court upon 
an application for the appointment of a receiver. From the facts which 
have been presented and which are likely to be brought out by the close 
of the hearing, it is the belief of the Insurance Commissioner that the 
receivership will be granted. The disclosures already have been in the 
line of what has been brought out regarding other assessment endow- 
ment concerns which have gone to the wall, and with the exposure of 
their methods .there seems a strong probability that this strongest of 
the survivors will go the way of its predecessors. Should a receiver be 
appointed, Commissioner Merrill says that applications would surely be 
made for the closing up of the orders which remain, and that there 
would be little or nothing left for the Legislature to act upon on the 
subject when it meets. He looks for the passage of a bill to close them 
up immediately, and to prevent the formation of any more. It is not 
conceivable that people of this generation should embark in such folly 
again, but it is felt that the statute-books ought to bear witness to the 
existence of this form of offense which the Legislature legalized, and 
that hereafter no door should be left open to their admission. It is the 
opinion of the Insurance Commissioner also that the prohibition will 
extend to the foreign companies, which was not true of either the 
Bennett or the Anderson bills, which were pushed in the Legislature for 
closing up the orders summarily. The Iron Hall having become a 
wreck, the Order of Tonti is the sole rasp 2 survivor, and that already 
has its legal difficulties. Hence it will in no condition to fight 

inst its fate, and there seems, on the whole, to be no doubt that our 
State will soon be entirely rid of these swindling concerns. If the fore- 
cast of the Commissioner is correct, then the orders are about to pass 
forever from public view. 

Since the publication of the last semi-annual report of the Commis- 
sioner in July regarding these orders, there have gone to pieces the 
Abraham Lincoln Benefit Association, the American Protective League, 
the Catholic Crusaders of the Holy Cross, the Knights and Ladies of 
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Columbia, the Order of A¢gis, the Order of the Helping Hand, the Order 
of Safety, and the Union Endowment; while these others are in trouble: 
the Commercial Endowment Association, the People’s Five-Year Benefit 
Order, and the United Reserve Fund Associates. The People’s Five- 
Year Benefit Order is far ahead of any other in membership. By its last 
report it has 16,285 members, while the nearest to it was the Order of 
gis (now dead) with 9,061, and next was the American Protective 
League (also dead) with 5,562. The largest survivor is the Order of 
World, with 5,548 members on June 30 last. Nearly all the sixteen 
remaining orders are small in comparison, and it is believed that it will 
be utterly impossible for them to hold their membership together, still 
less to take in new members. These few are all that is left of the fifty- 
three orders, to which number their list grew when they were most 
flourishing. : 

It is not a year yet since the decline of the craze began to show itself. 
In round numbers the membership at the end of 1891 was 71,000. After 
that came the determined onslaught against the system in the Legis- 
lature. It failed for the time, owing to the tremendous pressure, political 
and otherwise, which the orders were able to exert. But the exposures 
had their effect upon the public, for the membership at the end of last 
June was about 67,000. Since the adjournment of the Legislature, and 
since the clear revelation of their character which was made, accom- 
panied by the falling of the first few leaves, such as the Royal Ark and 
the Golden Lion, the additions to membership have stopped, and as 
soon as that happens the game is up. It has been admitted at the 
present hearing upon the People’s Five-Year Benefit Order that the 
lapses were what kept the order. But, with old members dropping out 
and no new ones coming in, it is only a question of a short time before 
the order must close its business. So the future has nothing in store 
for them but immediate annihilation. The foolish people who paid in 
their money will get such part of the small assets as the receivers can 
find to distribute among them, but the proportion is sure to be small.— 
Boston correspondence of the New York Evening Post. 
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FEES FOR PROTESTING PAPER. 


Mr. T. G. Montague, president of the First National Bank of Chatta- 
nooga, in his address as president of the Tennessee Bankers’ Associa- 
tion at the last convention, said : ‘‘ Our courts, in some instances, have 
sustained practices of extortion upon the creditor class by the allowance 
of excessive claims in favor of attorneys, assignees and receivers for ser- 
vices in cases of insolvency, often many times the amount that similar 
services would ordinarily command if a contract in advance could have 
been executed. It may not be practicable by law to limit such allow- 
ances, but a certain percentage upon the amounts saved to general 
creditors would seem but just and equitable. A notary public is com- 
missioned and equipped for work at an expense of less than $10. The 
fees allowed for protesting paper may seem a small matter, and yet the 
debtor can be saved one-half of this expense and this work will be 
equally well done. The cost in Tennessee will a $2.50 to $3 for 
each instrument protested. The average in New York is not over $1.50 
—50 cents each for the protest and copy and 25 cents for each notice is 
sufficient.. Whatever in legislation or practice impairs contracts or im- 
poses unnecessary delay or undue costs in the collection of obligations, 
prevents capital from coming to the State and makes higher rates for its 
use necessary, so as to provide against extraordinary contingent ex- 
penses.” 
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THE GIVING OF CREDITS BY BANKS. 


No firm or individual can pay high rates of interest and make money 
unless there is a capital to work on. 

The responsibility of the borrower should always be carefully consid- 
ered, his record and standing in the community, what his reputation is, 
does he make a success of his undertakings, what his financial condi-. 
tion is. 

We as banks are obliged to show up under oath our condition, and if 
any of us are weak, or if disaster strikes us and takes away from our 
capital, the whole list of depositors and all of the borrowers who have 
margins rush in to get what is theirs. 

e should certainly strive to protect our stockholders, just as they 
would try to protect themselves. 

Mercantile agencies are, to some extent, our guide in the matter of 
giving credit, but we cannot always strictly rely upon the accuracy of 
their reports. This is said with due regard and respect for their faithful 
attempts to protect us; it would be much better if we would now and 
then confer together and have a free exchange of our ideas and views 
regarding commercial paper. Suppose some of us here told another that 
the bank he represented had loaned “A.” $5,000, and the party receiving 
the information was doing the same thing on paper, and still another 
was doing likewise—not by any means an improbable proposition—it is 
certainly most likely that some of us would think that “A.” was borrow- 
ing rather heavily. Such cases do exist and may need attention. The 
only remedy for such evils is a free and open interchange of ideas, opin- 
ions and confidence. A statement of any such parties’ assets and liabili- 
ties might throw a light most welcome to us upon his condition and 
business methods. ; 

The customer who “flies a kite” is just another to whom our attention 
should be directed. Have any of you ever heard of the valued customer 
who draws at five days’ sight or thirty days’ sight, as the case may be, 
upon some friend, and either has that friend do the same thing from 
his end, or else inclose him his check to meet the tex, oe when due? 
It certainly must be owned by you that wind is the only thing that will 
make a kite fly. And yet all of us see it every day, we live through such 
experiences every hour, so to speak. These “kites” are birds of evil 
omen, and we should avoid them. Referring to the matter of credits 
given upon drafts with bills of lading attached. It has no doubt oc- 
curred to us all, in cases where the goods have not been actually re- 
ceived by the agent signing such bills of lading, that the corporation is 
not responsible; recent decisions confirm this statement. And yet eve 
day banks and bankers are advancing large sums of money upon suc 
papers. Do we make sufiicient diligent inquiry before we make such 
advances, or do we rely too much upon the party offering such drafts? 

Overchecking against an account is still another lax way some of us 
may have of extending credit. It should never be allowed. If such occa- 
sioned overdraft is unintentional, it evidences, to a certain extent at 
least, a carelessness on the part of our depositor, which is inexcusable. 
If intentional, thinking he stands so well with his bank that it will not 
throw out his check, why then such an overdraft almost amounts to 
what is commonly known among the slang words of our language as 
“cheek.”” We should never allow the overdrafts—such accounts are 
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not worth having. Security should always be demanded against such 
transactions. 

Sympathy or friendship may at times lead some of us to extend more 
credit than we should. A bank official during his hours of active ser- 
vice, as the representative of his stockholders and during the transac- 
tion of a strictly business proposition, should endeavor always to forget 
that party stands on intimate relations with him, better had he forget 
that he had any friends at all, than to sacrifice one iota of his official 
obligation. Thus he may, perchance, save his bank from loss.—A paper 
read by J. H. Hunter, cashier of the Savannah Banking and Trust Co. at 
the Georgia Bankers’ Convention. 
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NOTICE TO CASHIER—EFFECT—PLEDGE OF STOCK 
—SUBSEQUENT LOAN TO STOCKHOLDER. 
SUPREME COURT OF ALABAMA. 

Birmingham Trust & Savings Co. v. Louisiana Nat. Bank. 


Complainant bank made a loan to a citizen of the same city as defendant trust 
company on a pledge of stock of the latter. The cashier of defendant attested the 
transfer of the certificates of stock, and they were forwarded to complainant in an 
envelope bearing the stamp of the company. At the same time the trust company, 
through its cashier, drew on the broker, who was in the same city as complainant, 
for the proceeds of the loan,remitting the draft to complainant for collection, with 
instructions to collect and deposit to the credit of the trust company in another 
bank, which was done. The borrower was at the same time credited with the 
' draft, and debited on the books of the trust company with charges on account 
thereof. The correspondence which complainant had with defendant’s cashier was 
with him in his official capacity and not as an individual. Ae/d, That defendant 
was affected with its cashier’s knowledge of the loan made by complainant, so that 
it could not claim a lien on the pledged stock for advances afterwards made by it 
to the owner thereof. 

The fact that the advances by defendant were made after the cashier’s death, by 
officers who had no knowledge of the loan made by complainant, was immaterial. 


STONE, C. J.—The controlling, if not the sole, inquiry in this case is 
whether the Birmingham Trust & Savings Company has a lien on the 
shares of its capital stock, the subject-matter of controversy, to secure 
the payment of the debts contracted with it by Boddie, the original 
holder and owner of the stock. The certificates were issued to him, and 
he remains registered as owner and holder on the books of the company. 
The question is, will the asserted lien prevail over his prior pledge of 
the stock to the appellee, to secure the payment of a debt contracted on 
the faith of the pledge? The common law regards shares of stock in 
private corporations as personal property, capable of alienation or 
descent in any of the modes by which that species of property may be 
transferred. Thus regarding such shares, a lien or equity in favor of 
the corporation to charge them with a debt due from the shareholder 
would not be implied. Where the rights of third persons, accruing by 
purchase, or pledge from the shareholders, accrue, the recognition of 
such lien or equity would find no sanction in the rules of the common 
law. It discountenances all secret liens or trusts, as tending to fraud, 
to the émbarrassment of trade, and to insecurity in the safe and speedy 
transfer of ig hy (1 Jones, Liens, § 375; Ang. & A. Corp. § 355; 
Cook, Stocks & S. § 521.) There is, however, much of equity and jus- 
tice in such a lien, growing out of the relations which exist between the 
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corporation and its shareholders, and it has become a very general 
legislative policy to confer it either by a general law, applicable to all 
corporations, or by a provision in the charters of particular corporations. 
As between the shareholder and the corporation, and all others than 
bona fide purchasers without notice, a by-law or rule of the corporation 
may very naturally and reasonably create such lien. This proposition 
is supported by the weight of judicial authority. (Cook, Stocks & S. 
§ 552; Cunningham v. insurance & Trust Co., 4 Ala. 652.) The statutes 
declare : ‘Shares or interests in the stock of pts corporations are 
personal property, transferable on the books of the corporation in such 
manner as is required by the by-laws or by the rules and regulations of 
the corporation.” It is made the duty of every private corporation to 
require transfers of its stock to be made or registered on its books, and 
all transfers, hypothecations, mortgages, or other liens of and on the 
stock, if not so made or registered, are invalid as to dona fide creditors, 
or subsequent purchasers without notice. The stock is the subject of 
levy and sale under attachment or execution, as is other personal 
roperty ; and on the stock the corporation has a lien for any debt or 
liability incurred to it by the shareholder, before notice of a transfer, or 
of a levy thereon. (Code §§ 1669-1674.) So far asthe statute declares 
the shares personal property, it is simply affirmative of the common 
law. (Ang. & A. Corp. § 557.) The requirement that a transfer of them 
must be made or registered on the books of the corporation does not. 
prohibit a transfer in other modes, or render a transfer otherwise made 
absolutely invalid. It is invalid only as to the particular parties men- 
tioned in the statute. A transfer not made or registered on the books 
of the corporation may not pass the legal title. But it is not intended 
to establish a rule applicable only to this particular species of property, 
prohibiting the creation therein of equities binding the legal title, or re- 
uiring that at all times the legal and equitable title must be united in 
the same person. When such equities are created, the corporation is 
bound to regard them from the time it receives notice of their existence. 
(Duke v. Navigation Co., 10 Ala. 82; Planters’ & M. Mutual Ins. Co. v. 
Selma Savings Bank, 63 Ala. 585; Campbell v. Iron Co., 83 Ala. 351, 3 
South. Rep. 369; Bank v. Hartwell, 84 Ala. 379, 4 South. Rep. 156; W2n- 
ter v. Gas-Light Co., 89 Ala. 544, 7 South. Rep. 773.) It is the protec- 
tion of dona fide creditors, and of subsequent purchasers, the statute 
contemplates, and the protection of these only in the event there is 
want of notice of a prior transfer, hypothecation, mortgage or lien. The 
lien which the corporation can assert and enforce against a prior trans- 
fer of the stock, sa the transfer may create only. an equity, binds 
the legal title of the shareholder by the very terms of the statute. Like 
the protection extended to dona fide creditors or subsequent purchasers, 
it is dependent on a want of notice of the transfer, if the debts or liabili- 
ties were incurred by the shareholder. The lien, being created by 
statute, is limited in operation and extent by the terms of the statute, 
and can arise and be enforced only in the event and under the facts 
provided for in the statute. If there is a levy on the stock, or a -trans- 
fer of it, subsequent to the incurring of a debt or liability to the corpo- 
ration by the shareholder, the levy or transfer is subordinate to the 
corporation’s lien. But if the debt or liability does not precede the 
levy or transfer, the lien is subordinate, and must yield, unless the cor- 
ration dealt with the shareholder without knowledge or notice. 
aving knowledge or notice, in fair dealing the corporation could not 
extend credit to the shareholder, relying upon the lien to displace 
whatever of right the levy or transfer may have conferred. 
The pledge to the appellee preceded in point of time the exclusion of 
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credit to Boddie, and the creation of the debts for the security and pay- 
ment of which the trust and savings company now attempts to assert a 
statutory lien on the stock. The material inquiry is, therefore, whether 
_ the company at and prior to the creation of the debts is chargeable with 
notice of the pledge. The fact is undisputed that Hudson, the cashier 
of the company at the time of the pledge, had knowledge and notice of 
it, and was in fact an active participator and agent in the creation of 
the debt it was intended to secure; and the fact is undisputed that all 
the correspondence and intercourse the appellees had with him were 
had in his official capacity and relation as cashier, and were not had 
with him in his private, individual capacity. Nor can it be disputed 
that the correspondence, intercourse and dealing were in accordance 
with the general usage, practice and course of business of banking 
institutions, and within the general apparent line of duty and authority 
of the cashier of such institution. He is the executive officer, held out 
to the public as having authority to act according to the general usage, 
practice and course of business of such institutions; and his acts and 
dealings within the scope of such usage, practice and course of business 
bind the corporation in favor of those dealing with him, not having 
other knowledge. Notice received, or knowledge acquired by him, 
while engaged in the transaction of business according to such usage 
and practice, is substantially notice to and the knowledge of the corpor- 
ation. (Everett v. U. S.,6 Port., Ala., 166; Bank v. Steele, 10 Ala. 915; 
Merchants’ Bank v. State Bank, 10 Wall. 650; Case v. Bank, 100 U.S. 
454.) The general rule, applicable alike to individuals and to corpora- 
tions, is that the knowledge acquired, or the notice received by an 
agent, which will affect and bind the principal, must have been acquired 
or received by the agent doing some act within the line of his duty and 
authority. Whether, as between Boddie and the trust company, the 
transaction in which Hudson was engaged was the negotiation of the 
loan from the appellee to Boddie or the collection for Boddie 
of the proceeds of the loan, is not material. It may or ma 

not be within the usual scope of the business of a banking insti- 
tution to negotiate loans. The negotiation of loans, is, however, a 
function and power expressly conferred by the charter on the trust 
and savings company. The power existing, the negotiation becomes 
business of the company, which may be transacted as other ordinary 
business is transacted. It falls within the line of duty and authority 
intrusted to the cashier as the executive officer to whom the man- 
agement and transaction of the ordinary business of the company 
is intrusted. (1 Mor. Priv. Corp. § 359 e¢ seg.; 2 Amer. & Eng. Enc. Law 
p. 118.) There is no other officer of whom the public at large would 
so readily expect the exercise of such function and power; no other 
with whom it would so confidently deal in reference to its exercise. 
Whether there was a by-law or resolution of the board of directors 
expressly imposing the duty or delegating the authority, in the absence 
of knowledge or notice thereof, is not a matter of importance when the 
rights and dealings of third persons are involved. hoever deals with 
an agent or officer of a corporation within the scope of the apparent 
powers of such agent or officer, is not affected by the secret instructions 
of the corporation, or the secret limitations which may have been placed 
upon his power. (2 Mor. Priv. Corp. § 593 e¢ seg.) Nor is it important 
whether it betrue or not true that in no other instance than this did 
Hudson ever negotiate a loan. Ifthe negotiation of loans was within 
the scope of his authority and duty as cashier under the usages, practice 
and course of business of banking institutions, it was the right of the 
appellee to rely on this apparent authority in dealing with him in his 
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official capacity. If, in his capacity of cashier, Hudson: negotiated or 
aided in negotiating the loan for Boddie, and in the course of the nego- 
tiation acquired knowledge and received notice of the pledge, t 
knowledge was also acquired, and the notice also received, in the course 
of the collection for Boddie of the proceeds of the loan, and it cannot 
be doubted that in making the collection he acted wholly for the com- 
pony. and within the line of his duty and authority. There are but few 
unctions of a banking institution more frequently exercised than that 
of making collections, especially at places distant from the locality of 
the bank. The collection of necessity is made through the medium of 
correspondence, and the conduct of its correspondence is surely, accord- 
ing to the usages and practice of banking institutions, within the line 
of the duty and authority of the cashier. The loan having been nego- 
tiated, a pledge of 300 shares of the capital stock of the trust and sav- 
ings company was the required security for its repayment. Hudson 
attested the transfer of the certificates of stock, and bey were forwarded 
to the appellee in an envelope bearing the stamp of the company. At 
the same time the trust company, through Hudson, its cashier, drew 
upon Seixas, the broker in New Orleans, for $24,162.50, the net proceeds 
of the loan, remitting the draft to the appellee for collection, with 
instructions to collect and deposit to the credit of the company in the 
Whitney National Bank of New Orleans. The collection and deposit 
were made, of which the company were promptly informed. On the 
same day the'certificates of stock were forwarded to the appellee, the 
draft was drawn, and Boddie was credited with the draft and debited on 
the books of the company with charges on account thereof, $62.50. 
Whatever may have been the knowledge acquired or the notice pre- 
viously received by Hudson in this particular.transaction, by the collec- 
tion from Seixas of the proceeds of the loan he acquired full knowledge, 
and received full, actual notice of the pledge of the stock to the 
appellee. That knowledge and notice were the knowledge of and 
notice to the company. Thecollection of the money for Boddie was 
ordinary business of the company, and such business, according to the 
usage and practice of banking institutions, is transacted by and through 
the cashier. It is only through its officers. and agents that a corpora- 
tion acquires knowledge or receives notice; and, though knowledge 
acquired or notice received by an officer or agent, while not engaged in 
transacting the business of the corporation, may not affect or be 
imputed to it, yet, if it is acquired or received while engaged in the 
sphere of his official duty and authority, the knowledge or notice be- 
comes the knowledge of and notice to the corporation; otherwise 
knowledge and notice could never be traced to the corporation, and the 
utmost insecurity in dealing with it would follow. As against corpora- 
tions, there are peculiar and urgent reasons for a stringent enforcement 
of the general rule that knowledge acquired or notice received by an 
officer or agent within the scope of the agency is deemed notice to the 
principal, as “the corporation cannot see or know anything except by 
the intelligence of its officers.” (Bank v. Whitehead, 36 Amer. Dec. 
186, notes.) : 

It is insisted that, although Hudson, in his relation and capacity of 
cashier, acquired knowledge and received notice of the pledge, the 
knowledge and notice is not imputable to the company to affect such 
transactions had with Boddie which were conducted by other officers 
and agents subsequent to Hudson's death, and who were without such 
knowledge or notice. This insistence is founded in misapprehension of 
the principles of law, and of its true theory. The knowledge and notice 
an agent acquires and receives in the transaction of the business of the 
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principal is not personal, pertaining to the agent only. The legal prin- 
ciple is thus tersely expressed: “ Notice to an agent is notice to the 
principal.” (Wade, Notice, § 672.) And the theory of the principle is that, 
if the principal had in person transacted the business, he would have 
acquired the knowledge or received the notice the agent acquires and 
receives, and therefore is chargeable with such knowledge and notice 
(Sooy v. State, 41 N. J. Law, 400); and upon general principles of public 
policy it is and must be epg agp that the agent communicates to the 
riod! the facts of which he acquires knowledge or notice. If the 
communication is not made, it is the fault or neylect of the agent, which 
must be visited on the principal, rather than upon strangers dealing 
with the agent, within the scope of the agency. (Story, Ag. § 140.) 
The trust and savings company, being chargeable with knowledge and 
notice of the prior pledge to the appellee, is not entitled to assert a lien 
on the stock for the security of the debts subsequently contracted by 
Boddie. We find no error in the record, and the decree of the chan- 
cellor is afirmed.— Southern Reporter. ; 
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POWERS OF BANK OFFICERS. 
SUPREME COURT OF NEBRASKA. 
Bank of Commerce v. Hart. 


The cashier of a banking corporation has, by virtue of his office, no authority to 
accept in payment and discharge of a debt due the bank certificates of the capital 
stock of an insurance company. 

A banking corporation organized under the laws of this State has no power to 
become a stockholder in an insurance company. 

The acts of the directory of a banking corporation, in dealing with and investin 
the funds of the stockholders to bind the bank, must be confined to the Ps 
purposes for which the bank was incorporated, and to purposes necessarily incidental 
thereto in the successful conduct of its legitimate business. 


RAGAN, C.—The Bank of Commerce sued Hart on a note for $20,000, 
executed and delivered by him to the bank. The defense of Hart, so 
far as the same is material here, was that on March 30, 1888, he paid on 
said note $14,105.46, with which payment the bank has not credited him. 
Hart claims to have made this payment by the sale of certain shares of 
stock in an insurance company to the bank through one Johnson, its 
cashier, who promised at the time to credit the note when it should be 
returned from New York, where it then was. The bank claims that 
the sale of said stock, if made, was to Johnson individually, and not to 
the bank; that it had no interest or part in said sale; that the same, if 
made, was without its knowledge or consent; and the purchase of the 
stock by its cashier, if made for the bank, was in excess of his authority, 
and void. The jury, by its verdict, allowed Hart the credit he claimed, 
thus, in effect, finding that the purchase of the insurance stock was 
made by the bank. suming, for the purpose of this opinion, that the 
evidence in the record supports this finding, we then proceed to inquire 
whether the cashier exceeded his authority in using funds of the bank 
in the purchase of this stock. In Sandy River Bank v. Merchants’, etc., 
Bank, 1 Biss. 146, the facts were: The cashier of the Mechanics’ Bank 
settled an account of $22,000 with the cashier of the Sandy River Bank 
by paying $10,000 cash and giving $12,000 private paper, which the 
cashier of the Sandy River Bank accepted in payment, and gave a 
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receipt in full. The Sandy River Bank brought its action against the 
Merchants & Mechanics’ Bank on the account, The latter pleaded 
payment by the contract with the cashier. The question in the case 
was whether the cashier had authority to receive in payment anything 
but money. In the course of the opinion delivered the judge said: “A 
cashier of a bank is ordinarily the executive officer of the bank. He is 
the agent sextet, whom third persons transact their business with the 

ank. . . . Thebank holds him out to the world as having autfority 
to act according to the general usage, practice, and course of busiftess, 
and all acts done by him within the scope of such usage, practice, and 
course of business bind the bank as to third persons who transact busi- 
ness with him on the faith of his official character; and perhaps it may 
be presumed without proof, and merely from his office, that he is author- 
ized to receipt and discharge debts, deliver up securities on payment or 
discharge of the debt for which they are held. . . . But still his 
authority is a limited authority. When a party claims a discharge from 
a debt due the bank not by payment, but by giving other or different 
notes, bills, or securities which the cashier has agreed to take and 
release the debt, his authority, like that of any other agent, must be 
shown by proof. As a general rule, the jury have no right to infer that 
the cashier of a bank, as such, has authority to compromise and dis- 
charge debts, without payment, or by taking other securities, but the 
authority from the bank must be shown expressly or by necessary impli- 
cation, or it must be established by the particular usage, practice, or 
mode of doing business of the bank, or it must be ratified or acquiesced in 
by the bank, in order to be binding.” In U. S.v. Czty Bank of Columbus, 
21 How. 356, the facts were: The cashier of the Columbus bank gave 
to one of its directors, Miner, a letter to Secretary of the Treasury of 
the United States, to the effect that Miner had authority to contract in 
behalf of the bank for the transfer of money forthe Government. Rely- 
ing upon this letter, the Secretary of the Treasury made a contract with 
Miner for him to transfer $100,000 of the Government’s money from New 
York to New Orleans. Miner received the money, but never delivered 
it. The United States brought suit against the Columbus bank to 
recover the money. The Supreme Court of the United States decided 
that the action could not be successfully maintained, as the cashier of 
the Columbus bank had no authority to make such a contract, and 
there was no proof that the board of directors had authorized it. Inthe 
course of the opinion, Justice Wayne said: “ The court defines a cashier 
of a bank to be an executive officer, by whom its debts are received and 
paid, and its securities taken and transferred ; and that his acts, to be 
binding upon the bank, must be done within the ordinary course of his 
duties. The term ‘ordinary business,’ with direct reference to the 
duties of a cashier of a bank, occurs frequently in . . . reports of 
decisions in our State courts, and in no one of them has it been judi- 
cially allowed to comprehend a contract made by its cashier without 
express delegation of power from the board of directors to do so, which 
involves the payment of money, unless it be such as has been loaned in 
the usual and customary way. Nor has it ever been decided that a 
cashier can purchase and sell property, or create an agency of any kind, 
for a bank, which he had not been authorized to make by others to 
whom has been confided the power to manage its business, both ordinary 
and extraordinary.” The power of this bank to purchase stock in an 
insurance company, if it exists at all, is an extraordinary power, and one 
not confided to the cashier, but penne to the directory. In Bank v. 
Baithache, 65 Cal. 329, 4 Pac. Rep. 106, it is said: “ The power to make 
a settlement of defalcation to a bank, and accept a deed of real estate 
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in satisfaction and release, is the function of the board of directors, and 
not of any individual director or officer.” It has also been decided that, 
in the absence of special authority, the cashier of a bank could not 
release the surety from a note owned by the bank (Bank v. Rudolf, 5 
Neb. 527: Bank v. Haskell, 51 N. H. 116); that, in the absence of special 
authority or established usage, the cashier has no power to compromise 
claims due his bank (Bank v. Kohner, 8 Daly 530); that he had no 
authority to bind his bank by issuing a certificate of deposit to himself 
(Lee v. Smith, 84 Mo. 304); nor bind the bank by any official indorse- 
ment of his own note (West St. Louts Sav. Bank v. Shawnee County 
Bank, 95 U.S. 557). 

The cashier of the Bank of Commerce, then, as the executive officer 
of the bank, was clothed with authority to collect all debts due the 
bank, but this means collections in money. If a cashier may discharge 
the debts due his bank by exchanging the evidences of them for stoc 
of an insurance company or a gas company, then he can, under the 
name and charter of the bank, conduct an entirely different business, 
and use the funds of his stockholders for a purpose for which they were 
never subscribed, and in violation of the law of the bank’s creation. The 
purposes for which the Bank of Commerce was organized, as expressed 
in its articles of incorporation, were to receive deposits of money, and 
pay the same out on proper vouchers, to loan money on personal 
security, to issue drafts or letters of credit, to buy and sell securities of 
every kind, and do a general banking business. Had this charter 
expressly provided that the corporation might invest its funds in stocks 
of insurance companies, and deal generally in stocks of other corpora- 
tions, such a provision would have been contrary to the laws of the 

State, and void ; but there is no provision in the bank’s charter which 
_ by any reasonable construction can be construed into an authority to 
purchase and hold the stocks of any other corporation. True, it says 
“to purchase securities of every kind,” but certificates of stock are not 
securities, within the meaning of this provision, nor such as the word 
imports in commercial or banking phraseology. “Securities,” as here 
used, means notes, bills of exchange, and bonds; in other words, 
evidences of debt, promises to pay money. We conclude, therefore, 
that the cashier, by virtue of his office, had not the power to accept the 
stock of the insurance company in payment of the debt due the bank, 
but that power, if it existed, was lodged in the directory, and, as it had 
not expressly authorized the cashier thereto, he exceeded his powers in 
agreeing to accept, on behalf of his principal, the insurance company, 
stock in payment of the debt due from Hart to the bank, and that the 
latter is not bound thereby. 

The powers of the directory to ratify the purchase of the insurance 
company’s stock, and bind the bank thereby.—In Mechanics & Work- 
ingmen’s Mut. Sav. Bank & Bldg. Ass'n v. Meriden Ag. Co., 24 Conn. 
159, it is said: “‘ The first question is whether the defendants, being a 
joint-stock corporation, organized for a specific purpose, had power to 
become a stockholder in the association of plaintiffs. The purpose for 
which the agency company united, as expressed in their articles of asso- 
ciation, was to do a general insurance agency, commission, and broker- 
age business, and such other things as are incidental and necessary to 
the management of that business. So far as that business was concerned, 
the proper officers of the company had power to act and bind the com- 
pany, but, if they had departed from that business, and entered into con- 
tracts not authorized by the company, such contracts would not be 
binding. The subscription to the stock of a building association has no 
_ legitimate connection with the business of an insurance agent, commis- 
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sion merchant, or broker, and was not, therefore, authorized by the 
defendants’ articles of association. But when the directors of the com- 
pany subscribed for stock in a building association, whatever may have 
been their motive, . . . they transcended the powers conferred upon 
them, and departed from the legitimate business of the company.” In 
Franklin Co.v. Lewiston Sav. Bank, 68 Me. 43, it is said: “If a corpora- 
tion can purchase any portion of the capital stock of another corporation, 
it can purchase the whole, and invest its funds in that way, and thus be 
enabled to engage exclusively in a business entirely foreign to the pur- 
pose for which it was created. A banking corporation can become a 
manufacturing corporation, and a manufacturing corporation can become 
a banking corporation. This the law will not allow, and it has been 
held that notes given by a manufacturing corporation for the purchase 
of shares in a bank are not collectible.” In Cook on Stock, Stockhold- 
ers & Corporation Law (section 316), it is said: “ A banking corporation 
has at common law no power to purchase or invest in stocks of another 
corporation, whether that other corporation be itself a bank or of a 
different business. The bank is organized for the purpose of receiving 
deposits and loaning money, not for the purpose of dealing in stocks. 
Any attempt to engage in such transactions is a violation of its charter 
rights, and of its duties towards the stockholders and the public.” In 
Bank v. Jones,95 N.Y. 115, Chief Justice Ruger said: ‘“‘The question 
involved in this case . . . is the right of a bank corporation, char- 
tered under the laws of this State, to subscribe for the stock of a railroad 
corporation. It is clear that a bank corporation cannot enter into a 
contract of this character unless it has authority under its charter to 
become a subscriber for the stock of railroad corporations, and thereby 
assume the obligations to-which such stockholders.are subject. The 
laintiff is a moneyed corporation, organized under chapter 260 of the 
ws of 1838, and authorized by that statute to carry on the business of 
banking by discounting bills, notes, and other evidences of debts, by 
receiving deposits, by buying and selling gold and silver bullion, foreign 
coins, and bill of exchange, and by loaning money on real and personal 
pore: The Legislature intended by the act in question to inaugurate 
in this State an entirely new system of banking, and thereby undertook 
to provide for the establishment of moneyed corporations, which should 
furnish to the public a safe and reliable circulating medium for the 
transaction of its business, and secute solvent depositaries for the cus- 
tody of such moneys as were needed for current use by businéss people. 
The language employed intheact . . . excludes by necessary impli- 
cation the capacity to carry on any other business than that of banking, 
and the adoption of any other methods for the transaction of such busi- 
ness than those especially pointed out by the statute. The spirit of the 
law, as well as sound policy, forbids these institutions from risking 
moneys intrusted to their care in doubtful speculations or enterprises. 
For th reasons we are of the opinion that plaintiff was not only pre- 
cluded by public policy, but was not authorized by the statute under 
which it was organized, to enter into any agreement as a stockholder in 
a railroad corporation.” 

The learned judge who presided at the trial below charged the jury 
as follows: “‘(a) In investigating the question as to how far, if at all, 
the bank was bound by the acts of Johnson in the premises, you will be 
governed entirely by the testimony which has been adduced before you 
on the trial. If you shall find from the testimony either that Johnson, 
in his negotiations with Hart, and his final agreement with him for the 
purchase of the shares of stock in the insurance company, was acting 
under authority conferred upon him in that behalf by the board of direct- 
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ors of the bank, or that subsequent to the transaction the directors 
approved of and ratified what has been done by Johnson, acting’in his 
capacity as cashier of the bank (if you shall find that in such transaction 
he did act as such cashier), and accepted the fruits of such transaction, 
then, in that case, the bank would be estopped to deny the authority of 
ohnson in the ‘premises, and would be bound by his acts in that 
half. (4) If, on the other hand, you shall find from the testimony 
that Johnson did not have authority from the board of directors of the 
bank to negotiate for and purchase the shares of stock in the insurance 
company referred to in the testimony, and that the directors did not 
subsequently approve and ratify the acts of Johnson relating thereto, 
nor accept and retain the fruits of such negotiation and purchase, then. 
and in that case, the bank would not be bound by what Johnson did 
relating to such negotiation and purchase, and, in such case, the plaint- 
iff would be entitled to your verdict for the amount of the note sued on, 
and interest.” This charge proceeded upon the theory that, though the 
urchase of the insurance company’s stock by the cashier was unauthor- 
ized, yet the board of directors could have afterwards ratified and 
adopted it, and bound the bank by it. We do not assent to this doc- 
trine, as applied to this case. It is doubtless true that the bank could 
legally take the stock of another corporation as security for a debt pre- 
viously contracted. Possibly it mane make a loan on the strength of 
the stock as security at the time. On this point the authorities are not 
in harmony, and, as it is not material here, we do not decide. An 
emergency might arise when a bank’s board of directors would be justi- 
fied in taking the stock of another corporation in settlement, adjustment, 
or compromise of a doubtful claim or debt, acting in the honest belief 
that only by so doing could a serious loss to the bank be averted. None 
of these reasons, however, existed in the case at bar, or, if they did, the 
record before us does not disclose them. The cashier had no authority 
to bind the bank by buying the insurance company’s stock. The board 
of directors had no authority to authorize him to do so; and, if the 
cashier bought such stock in behalf of the bank, the directory had no 
authority to ratify the purchase, and thus bind the bank. But, assum- 
ing that this charge states the law correctly, there is no evidence in this 
record thax the board of directors ever authorized the cashier to pur- 
chase this insurance stock, and there is no evidence in this record that 
the board of directors ever ratified such a purchase, if made, or that the 
bank accepted the fruits of the transaction; and the jury could not, 
from the evidence, so find either. We conclude, then, that the powers 
of a directory of a bank in dealing with and investing the funds of the 
stockholders are limited to the purposes for which the bank was incor- 
porated, and to purposes necessarily incidental thereto, in the successful 
conduct of its legitimate business. We are constrained to say that the 
verdict of the jury is not supported by the evidence, and that the judg- 
ment of the court is contrary to the law of the case. The judgment of 
the District Court is therefore reversed, and the case remanded for 
further proceedings. The other commissioners concur.—Worthwestern 
Reporter. 
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STATUTORY LIABILITY OF A NATIONAL BANK 
STOCKHOLDER. 
CIRCUIT COURT, S. D. CALIFORNIA. 


‘ Pauly v. State Loan & Trust Co. 

A corporation which holds certain shares of stock in a National bank as collateral 
security for a loan, and is carried on the registry of the bank as the holder of such 
stock ‘‘as pledgee,” is not subject, on the bank’s insolvency, to the statutory 
liability of a stockholder. 

Ross, D. J.—The plaintiff, as receiver of an insolvent National bank, 
brings this suit against the defendent bank to recover the amount of an 
assessment on 200 shares of the stock of the insolvent bank, originally 
taken by the defendent as collateral security for $12,500, with interest 
thereon, loaned by defendant to J. W. Collins and S. G. Havermale upon 
that security and upon the promissory note of Havermale, indorsed by 
Collins. At the time of the loan Collins was president and Havermale 
one of the directors of the California National Bank, of San Diego, and 
each was the registered owner and holder of 100 shares of its stock. 
The bank was then carrying on its ordinary business, and, so far as 
known to the defendant and the public, was perfectly solvent. Upon 
the making of the loan, and for the purpose of securing its repayment 
with interest, Collins and Havermale each indorsed in blank his certifi- 
cate for 100 shares of the stock in question to defendant, and thereupon, 
and upon the application of the defendant to the bank whose stock 
was thus represented and assigned, that bank took up the two certifi- 
cates issued to Collins and Havermale, and in lieu of them issued to the 
“State Loan & Trust Co. of Los Angeles, as pledgee,” two certificates 
for 100 shares each. 

The defendant thus stood upon the registry of the National bank as 
the holder of 200 shares of its stock “as pledgee,” and so stood at the 
time the bank became insolvent. The indebtedness to defendant for 
which the stock was given as security, though reduced in amount to 
$10,000, continued, and the question presented for decision is whether, 
under such circumstances, defendant is liable for an assessment upon the 
200 shares of stock for the creditors of the insolvent bank. The statute 
providing for the association of persons for carrying on the business of 
banking provides, among other things, as follows : 

“The capital stock of each association shall be divided into shares of 
one hundred dollars each, and be deemed personal property, and trans- 
ferable on the books of the association in such manner as may be pre- 
scribed in the by-laws or articles of association. Every person becomin 
a shareholder by such transfer shall, in proportion to his shares, succee 
to all the rights and liabilities of the prior holder of such shares; and no 
change shall be made in the articles of association by which the rights, 
remedies or security of the existing creditors of the association shall be 
impaired.” (Rev. St. Section 5,139.) . 

By Section 5,151 of the Revised Statutes, it is declared : 

“The shareholders of every National banking association shall be held 
individually responsible, equally and ratably, and not one for another, 
for all contracts, debts and engagements of such association, to the 
extent of the amount of their stock therein, at the par value thereof, in 
addition to the amount invested in such shares,” 

— With certain exceptions, not applicable to the present case. 
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Section 5,152 is as follows : 

“ Persons holding stock as executors, administrators, guardians or 
trustees shall not be personally subject to any liabilities as stockholders ; 
but the estates and funds in their hands shall be liable in like manner 
and to the same extent as the testator, intestate, ward, or person inter- 
ested in such trust funds would be if living, and competent to act and 
hold the stock in his own name.” 

The precise question involved was not presented in any of the numer- 
ous cases that have been cited by counsel. But, in my opinion, the 
doctrine of the case of Anderson v. Warehouse Co., 111 U.S. 479, 4 Sup. 
Ct. Rep. 525, carried to its logical conclusion, exempts the defendant 
from the liability with which it is sought to be charged. In that case 
the Supreme Court, while declaring it to be well settled that one who 
allows himself to appear on the books of a National bank as an owner 
of its stock is liable to the creditors as a shareholder, whether he be the 
absolute owner or pledgee only, and. that, if a registered owner, acting 
in bad faith, transfers his stock in a failing bank to an irresponsible per- 
son, for the purpose of escaping liability, or if his transfer is colorable 
only, the transaction is void as to creditors, and that it is also true that 
the beneficial owner of stock registered in the name of an irresponsible 
person may, under some circumstances, be liable to creditors as the real 
shareholder, said it knew of nocase that held that a mere pledgee of stock 
is chargeable where he is not registered as owner. 

In that case the Philadelphia Warehouse emearg ! had loaned money 
on certain shares of the stock of the First National Bank of Allentown, 
which afterwards became insolvent. One William Kern, who was a 
member of the firm of W. H. Blumer & Co., and to which firm the loan 
was made, was the registered holder of 490 shares of the stock of the 
bank, and as security for the loan he caused 450 shares standing in his 
own name on the books of the bank to be transferred, and a certificate 
to be issued therefor in the name of T. Charlton Henry, president— 
Henry being president of the Warehouse Company. As soon as that fact 
became known to the directors and members of the executive committee 
of the company, they deemed it inadvisable to havethe stock stand in the 
name of the president, and accordingly the certificate was thereupon 
transferred, under the seal of the company and the signatures of its 
president and secretary, to Denis McCloskey, an irresponsible person, 
aud a porter in itsemploy. With this assignment the certificate was 
presented by the company to the bank, with the request for the issuance 
of a new certificate in the place of it in the name of McCloskey, and 
accordingly the stock was transferred to McCloskey on the books of the 
bank, and a new certificate issued in his name and delivered to the 
Warehouse Companv. McCloskey never had possession of the certificate, 
and at the request of the company he executed in blank an irrevocable 
power of attorney for the sale and transfer of the stock. He subse- 
quently died, and after his death the stock was transferred orf the books 
of the bank, at the request of the company, to another one of its em- 
ployes, who was also an irresponsible person, and who indorsed thereon 
an irrevocable power of attorney for its transfer, and in whose name it 
stood at the failure of the bank. All of this was done with the avowed 
purpose on the part of the company to avoid incurring liability as a 
shareholder of the bank.. The circumstances of the case were such as to 
satisfy the court that the company acted throughout the transaction in 
good faith, and without any fraudulent intent. 

Such being the facts, the court declared the law to be that the Ware- 
house Company never was the owner of the stock ; that its transfer was 
only by way of pledge, and that the company was bound to return it 
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whenever the debt for which it was held should be paid; that there was 
never a time, from the date of the original transfer by Kern on the books 
until the failure of the bank, that it was or pretended to be anything 
else than a mere pledgee. ‘‘Those who examined the list of share- 
holders,” said the court, “ would have found the name of McCloskey or 
of Ferris as the registered holder of 450 shares. There was nothing on 
the books of the bank to connect them, or either of them, with the Ware- 
house Company, and therefore no credit could have been given on 
account of the apparent liability of the company as a shareholder. [f 
inquiries had been made, and all the facts ascertained, it would have 
been found that either Kern or Blumer & Co. were always the real 
owners of the stock, and that it had been placed in the name of the per- 
sons who appeared on the registry, riot to shield any owner from 
liability, but to protect the title of the company as pledgee. Blumer & 
Co. and the bank were fully advised who McCloskey was, and of his 
brag ee responsibility, when they allowed the transfer to be made to 

im, and they undoubtedly knew who Ferris was when the stock 
was put in his name after McCloskey’s death. The avowed purpose of 
both transfers was to give the company the control of the stock for the 

urposes of its security, without making it liable as a registered share- 

older. To our minds, there was neither fraud nor illegality in this. 
The company perfected its security as pledgee, without making itself 
liable as an apparent owner. Kern or Blumer & Co. still remained the 
owners of the stock, though registered in the name of others, and 
pledged as collateral security for their debt. They consented to the 
transfer, not to escape the liability as shareholders, but to save the 
company from a liability it was unwilling to assume, and at 
the same time to perfect the security it required for the credit 
to be given. As between Blumer Co. and the Warehouse 
Company, Blumer & Co. or Kern were the owners of the stock, 
and the company the pledgee. As between the company and the 
bank or its creditors, the company was a pledgee of the stock, and 
liable only as such. The creditors were put in no worse position by the 
transfers that were made than they would have been if the stock had 
remained in the name of Kern or Blumer & Co., who were always the 
realowners. To our minds, the fact that the stock stood registered in 
the name of Henry, president, from Deeember 27th to January roth, is, 
under the circumstances of this case, of no importance. The Warehouse 
Company promptly declined to allow itself to stand as a registered share- 
holder, because it was unwilling to incur the liability such a registry 
would impose. It asked that the transfer might be made to McCloskey. 
To this the owners of the stock and the bank assented, and from that 
time the case stood precisely as it would if the transfer had originally 
been made to McCloskey instead of Henry, president, or if Henry had 
retransferred to Kern or Blumer & Co., and they had, at the request of 
the company, made another transfer to McCloskey.” : 

It seems to me there was stronger — for holding the Warehouse 
Company liable in the case from which the quotation has been made 
than there is for holding the defendant in the present case liable. Here 
it is not pretended that there was any fraudulent conduct on the part of 
defendant. There that claim was made, and it constituted the ground 
of the dissenting opinion of two of the justices of the court. If the 
holding of the stock as pledgee rendered the Warehouse Company liable 
under the statute, it could not have relieved itself of that liability b 
causing the stock to be placed upon the books of the bank, and a certifi- 
cate therefor to be issued in the name of one of its irresponsible em- 
ployes ; for the same case declares it to be well settled that~a liability 
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incurred cannot be so avoided. The Warehouse Company was without any 
liability, because, being pledgee only, it was not the real owner of the 
stock, and it was not liable as the apparent owner because it did not 
appear upon the records of the bank as such apparent owner, and hence 
no one could have been misled by its acts. 

Applying this reasoning to the case at bar, the defendant bank must 
be held not liable. If, as held in Anderson v. Warehouse Co., a pledgee 
is not liable because not the real owner of the stock, it is manifest that 
the record of the truth upon the books and certificate of the bank that 
the stock is held in pledge cannot render such pledgee liable. Any and 
every person dealing with the bank is thereby apprised that the pledgee 
only holds the stock as security for some debt or obligation, and that 
the real owner of it is the pledgor, to whom he must look for the stat- 
utory sscroagpe b : 

It results that there must be judgment for the defendant, and it is so 
ordered.— Federal Reporter. 
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LEGAL MISCELLANY. 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT —INDORSEMENT BEFORE MATURITY. — 
Where the payee of a note indorses it before maturity, the maker is not 
excused from its payment at maturity because of his garnishment after 
the indorsement and before maturity by a creditor of the payee. [Levy 
v. Du Bose, Tex.] 

NEGOTIABLE NOTE— ASSIGNMENT BEFORE MATURITY. — Notwith- 
standing a negotiable promissory note may be executed and made pay- 
able at a future date to the order of the payee only as collateral security 
for a running account of the maker with the payee, the fact of its 
having such future and contingent consideration does not make same 
liable to equities between said parties in case the payee should have 
assigned same to another holder, for value, before maturity. [Pavey v. 
Stauffer, La.] 

PRINCIPAL AND SURETY—RELEASE.—A provision in a building con- 
tract that the last of several installments shall be paid when the house 
is completed operates as a security to the owner for the execution of the 
contract, and a surety of the contractor is entitled to the benefit thereof, 
and is discharged from liability to the extent that he is deprived of 
such security by the owner in anticipating payment to the contractor. 
[Pickard v. Shaniz, Miss.] 

NATIONAL BANKS—LIMITATIONS.—Under Rev. St. U. S., § 5,198, 
providing that where a National bank knowingly charges usurious in- 
terest for discounting a note, the person who has paid such interest may 
recover back “twice the amount of interest thus paid,” provided such 
action is commenced within two years from the time the transaction 
occurred, the limitation runs from the time such note is discounted and 
the usurious interest reserved from the proceeds. [Bodo v. People's Nat. 
Bank of Shelbyville, Tenn.] . 

GARNISHMENT—ANSWER OF GARNISHEE.—Where the garnishee in 
its answer sets up that the check in its possession, alleged to be the 
property of defendant, had been transferred by defendant to A. before 
the garnishment, it is reversible error to permit the garnishee to show 
on the trial that the check had been assigned to B. before the garnish- 
ment. [ John R. Davis Lumber Co. v. First National Bank of Mil- 


waukee, Wis.] : : 
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NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT.—An action at law may be brought on a 
rim: issory note, payable on demand, immediately after its delivery and 
fore any actual demand has been made. [Agens v. Agens, N. J.] 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT—INTEREST.—Where a promissory note, 
by its terms, was made payable on or before three years after date, with 
interest at 8 per cent. per annum after date until paid, the interest does 
not become due or payable until the maturity of the note. [Ramsdell 
v. Hulett, Kan.] 

NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT—PAROL AGREEMENT FOR REBATE.—A parol 
agreement made by a mutual life insurance company with a policy holder 
at the time that the latter executes his premium note, payable four 
months after date, that the maker should have a rebate of 30 per cent. 
of the face of the note, is not contradictory of the written obligation, 
and, in an action by such company against the maker, an affidavit of 
defense setting up such parol agreement is sufficient. [Mzchivan Mut. 
Life Ins. Co. v. Wiliams, Penn.] 

NOTARY PUBLIC—FALSE ACKNOWLEDGMENT —DAMAGES.—Plaintiff, 
on representations of J. that he was the agent of K., who owned certain 
land, took a mortgage on the land, purporting to be signed and ac- 
knowledged by K., and delivered to J. a check for $1,000, payable to K. 
J. presented the check toa bank and received payment thereon, the 
check being indorsed by K. The acknowledgment of the deed was 
false and the indorsement of K.’s name on the check was a forgery. 
Held, in an action by plaintiff to recover the value of the check against 
the notary who took the false acknowledgment, that plaintiff had no 
right of action, in that the bank, having paid the check under a forged 
indorsement, acquired no rights therein against plaintiff and could not 
oy gs the amount paid against plaintiff's account. [Hatton v. Holmes, 

al.] 

NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT—NOTE—INDORSER AFTER MATURITY.—An 
indorser of overdue notes is not liable thereon in the absence of demand 
on the maker within a reasonable time after the indorsement and notice 
of non-payment. [Beer v. Clzfton, Cal.] 

NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT—RELEASE OF SURETY.—An agreement to 
extend the time of paymentof a note, in consideration that the maker 
will pay the payee a certain other matured debt owing by the former to 
the latter and pay the interest on the note, is mwdum pactum, and the 
surety on the note is not thereby released. [Beasley v. Boothe, Tex.] 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS—WAIVER OF PROTEST.— Where indorsers 
of a negotiable promissory note tell the holder. before maturity not 
to do anything with the note, and that they will pay it, it is unnecessary, 
in order to charge them as such indorsers, that formal demand of pay- 
ment be made on the maker, and notice given to the indorsers of his 
failure to pay, but demand and notice will be deemed waived. [Mark- 
land v. McDaniel, Kan.| 

PAYMENT—APPROPRIATION.—A running account, although composed 
of items partly secured and partly not, is so far one debt that the 
creditor has no election, in the absence of any appropriation by the 
debtor, as to which item he will credit; the payment going by force of 
law to the oldest items. [Dunnington v. Kirk, Ark.] 

NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT—NOTE GIVEN ON SUNDAY.—A note exe- 
cuted and delivered in Michigan on Sunday, in payment of goods sold 
and delivered there, though payable in Ohio, where the vendors live, is 
governed by the laws of Michigan, and is void, under How. St. § 2,015. 
[Arbuckle v. Reaume, Mich.]| 
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PRINCIPAL AND AGENT-—-NOTICE.—Where the owner of property 
authorizes an agent to exchange it for other property, and “to sell and 
contract with the purchaser for said premises according to the price 
and terms of payment above written, or any price or terms which” may 
be agreed on, such agent is a general agent, and notice to him of an 
infirmity in the title of the property taken in exchange is notice to the 
principal. [Ackman v. Green, Mo.] 

TAXATION—NATIONAL BANKS.—Under Rev. St. U. S. § 5,219, which 
authorizes the taxation of National bank shares to the owner or holder, 
but which empowers the Legislature of each State to determine the 
manner and place of taxing such shares, the State has a right to resort 
to the bank as a garnishee for the collection of its claims against the 
stockholders for taxes, and the Legislature may require the assessment 
of the stock to be made to the bank zz solido. [First Nat. Bank v. Che- 
halis County, Wash.]| 

NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS—HOLDERS FOR VALUE.—Oneto whom a 
note is indorsed as collateral security for a pre-existing debt is not a 
holder thereof for value, and takes subject to the equities between the 
original parties. [Peigh v. Huffman, Ind.] 

NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT—PROTEST.—The general rule is that where 
a bank delivers a note or bill to a notary public for demand, protest and 
notice, it will not be liable for the default of the latter. [Wood River 
Bank v. First Nat. Bank, Neb.] . 

NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT—INTEREST.—A note made payable with 
interest, without specifying the rate, or the time from which the interest 
is to be computed, carries interest from the date of its execution at the 
legal rate fixed by law; anda note containing the words, “ with the inter- 
est at the rate of one and one-quarter,” but nothing more to indicate 
the rate, is governed by the samerule. [Sa/azarv. Taylor, Colo.] 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS—TRANSFER AFTER MATURITY—EQUI- 
TIES.—A bona fide purchaser, for value, of an overdue negotiable instru- 
ment, holds it subject only to such equities as attach to the instrument 
itself at the time of the transfer, and not to offsets before or after acquired, 
of which he has no notice. [Davis v. Noll, W. Va.] 

BANKS AND BANKING—PROTESTING NEGOTIABLE PAPER.—When a 
bank receives commercial paper for collection there is an implied under- 
taking on its part that, in case of its dishonor, it will take all steps neces- 
sary to protect the holder’s rights against all previous parties to the 
pepe and an allegation that the holder instructed the bank to do so 
only states what the law implies, and changes neither the issues nor the 
burden of proof. [ /agger v. National German-American Bank, Minn.] 

NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT—DEFENSES.—Where defendant gave his 
notes to the agent of a foreign insurance company, individually, for the 
renewal of premium notes previously given, and the agent advanced his 
own money to the company for defendant, it is no defense, in an action 
on the notes, that the company had not complied with the provisions of 
rent as to entitle it to do business in the State. [Russell v. Jones, 

a. 

NATIONAL BANKS—CERTIFICATION OF CHECKS.—An indictment under 
the act of July 12, 1882, ch. 290, § 13, amendatory of Rev. St. $ 5,208, 
which makes it a misdemeanor for “any officer, clerk or agent of any 
National banking association” to “certify any check” drawn by any 
person who did not then have on deposit money to meet the same, need 
not allege delivery of the check, the bank after the certification. 
[Onited States v. Potter, U.S. C. C. Mass.] | | 
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INQUIRIES OF CORRESPONDENTS. ° 
ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 


ForGED NOTE. 

A party obtained a discount of a note signed by two sureties. When due, it was 
renewed, being confessedly signed by all the same parties, though the payee bank 
did not see the renewal note signed, but being satisfied that the signatures were 
genuine, This was the usual course and custom of the bank. When this second 
note matured it was renewed in like manner, the payee bank being satisfied that 
the signatures were genuine, and the usual ** paid” stamp was stamped upon the 
old note and it was given up as had been done before. The maker showed the 
note thus taken up to his sureties. When the last renewal came due, it was de- 
cided that the signatures of the sureties were forgeries, and judgment was rendered 
in their favor, though every expert testified to the genuineness of their signatures. 
Can a recovery now be had on the last genuine note against the sureties, the maker 
having become insolvent and absconded, or is the delivery of the genuine note a 
sufficient defense to the sureties, the bank having acted in the whole transaction ac- 
cording to its usual custom? 

REPLY.—The bank has an unquestionable right to recover on the original note. 
The payment of a genuine note by giving a forged one, either through renewal or 
otherwise, ismo payment, and therefore the original note remains in full force. In 
West Philadelphia National Bank v. Field (143 Pa. 473-479), Mr. Justice Sterrett 
said in a case of this kind: ‘‘ It is unnecessary to discuss so plain a proposition as 
that the plaintiff bank did not lose its right to recover on the note in suit because it 
was surrendered in exchange for a forged note. If authority for that be needed, it 
will be found in Ritter v. Singmaster (75 Pa. 400; Mount v. Scholes, 120 Il. 
3904; Clift v. Moses, 112 N. Y. 426.” In the West Philadelphia National Bank 
case, the bank sued on a note which had been originally discounted by the plaintiff 
for the indorsers, A. and B., and the proceeds were paid to B. When it matured he 
obtained from the plaintiff by giving in exchange therefor another note made to the 
order of A. and B. by C. Subsequently the last mentioned note was renewed by a_ 
note for the same amount by the same maker to the same payees. The maker, C., 
testified that these two notes were forgeries. The bank recovered on the original 
note. We do not perceive any principles relating to the rights of sureties which 
affect the right of the bank to recover in this case, 
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The reports of the New York Clearing-house returns compare as follows : 


1593. Loans. Specie. Legal Tender. Deposits. Circulation. Surplus. 
Nov. 4.. prey pe - $97,116,500 . $66,750,100 . $447,412,600 . $14,409,900 . $52,013,450 
Iles 492,900,000 . 1944:900 . 73,118,800 . 455,739,900 . 14,356,300 . §7,725,725 


ss 18.. 401,732,800 . 99,924,300 . 81,717,200 . 464,684,100 . 14,076,600 . 65,470,475 
25.. 405,201,700 . 100,993,600 . 88,669,500 . 475,311,700 . 13,831,900 . 70,835,175 


The Boston bank statement is as follows : ' 
Loans. Specie. Legal Tender. Deposits. Circulatios. 


1893. 

Ee eae $150,126,000 .. $10,300,000 .... $8,612,000 «..-- $148,507,000 .... $9,317,000 
ge 7 Sere 260,436,000 .... 10,581,000 .... @ tI3,000 .... 1473390,000 .... 9,321,000 
** 18...... 161,406,000 .... 10,048,000 .... 9,056,000 .... 149,720,000 .... 9,286,000 
in 162,228,000 ... 11,070,000 .... 8,935,000 ... 148,355,000 ... 9,211,000 
The Clearing-house exhibit of the Philadelphia banks is as annexed : 

1893. Loans. . Reserves Deposits. Circulation. 
ae Rape eee ee $99,472,000 .... $28,124,000 ... $94,440,000 .... $6,075,000 
Ot A tite Swed oi wide 98,747,000 .... 28,531,000 .... 94:399,000 .... 6,0§3,000 
ae EE ae 97;832,000 .... 29,746,000 .... 96,389,000 .... 6,058,000 


Oe Mees shikes 1 Gens } coon, Q3pMEB ICD © cece 96,794,000 .... 6,038,000 
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GENERAL. 


WoMEN EMPLOYES IN BANKS.—There are several banks in the country whose 
leading officers are women and which have been managed with much success. 
Probably the time is soon coming when they will occupy many of the minor posi- 
tions. Experience with them in counting-rooms and in many other places has 
shown their fitness for such work. A writer is now engaged in ascertaining to 
what extent they have been employed, their fitness, etc., and is desirous of collect- 
ing all the information she can respecting their employment. Any information 
that any person may desire to send to her will, if received at this office, be sent to 
its proper destination. 


NATHAN PARKER, president of the Manchester National Bank, of New Hamp- 
shire, is said to be the oldest bank officer in active service in the United States. 
He celebrated his eighty-fifth birthday recently by giving a dinner to the employes 
of his bank. 


To REGULATE NATIONAL BANKS.—The Cox bill for the regulation of National 
banks which has passed the House provides that no National bank shall make any 
loan to its officers, directors or any of its employes, until the proposition for such 
a loan, stating the amount, terms, security, etc., shall have been submitted in writ- . 
ing to the meeting of the board of directors or of the executive committee of the 
board, at which meeting the applicant shall not be present, and the loan must be 
approved by a majority of the members present constituting a quorum. The bill 
also provides that no officer, director, or employe shall be allowed to overdraw his 
account, and that all loans to officers, directors or employes shall be reported to the 
Comptroller of the Currency. Such a law will interfere with the monkeying with 
bank funds which has been carried on in some institutions, and in some cases may 
seem to work hardship, but it is a measure of protection for the banks and the 
public, and ought to become a law. In many National banks the regulations em- 
bodied in the bill have long been in force, but such regulations should be univer- 
sal. 


STATE BANK CIRCULATION.—The following letter has been addressed by the 
eminent president of the American Exchange National Bank of New York, Mr. 
George S. Coe, to the President : Believing that the currency system of our coun- 
try, no less than its coined money, requires most careful revision before it can be 
properly re-established, I venture to suggest what seems to me indispensably neces- 
sary for any paper system to possess before it can perform the office belonging to 
it, of interchanging the larger part of the industries of the nation. First—That all 
paper instruments, conveying from one person to another the value they represent, 
should, like a bank check or bill of exchange, that performs essentially the same 
office, be continually presented to the place of issue for payment, so that for every 
transaction so closed, there may as often follow through the bank a new one to meet 
any local need in the movement of annual or more frequent crops. Any system 
that keeps outstanding and repeating itself in open market, irrespective of commer- 
cial demand, an indefinite amount of circulating notes month after month, from 
seed time to harvest, both in summer and in winter, does not meet, the National and 
necessary 1equirement for a legitimate and flexible currency. Second—That fre- 
quent and absolute redemption of its expressed value in coined money is essential 
to all sound commercial currency, whether emitted by a bank or otherwise ; 
every deviation from this rule manifestly involves an inherent defect or irregularity. 
Third—T hat to tuate in time of peace an inadequate or irredeemable instru- 
ment, justified only in time of war, if ever, and which does not subserve the health- 
ful purpose of conveying the full coined value to both parties in a commercial trans- 
action, is nothing less than a legalized fiction ; and the continuation of such a 
system is demoralizing to every individual concerned and to the Government itself. 
Fourth—That the withdrawal from use of one form of paper currency by the sub- 
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stitution of another requires the serious and deliberate attention of the coming Con- 

ess. And without disturbing the National system, whatever currency shall here- 
after exist in the country must possess substantially the following characteristics : 
It should for safety originate with the Comptroller of the Currency in order to re- 
strict the intended amount by some central authority, who should also have power 
to examine the condition and credit of the issuing bank. He should issue regis- 
tered notes to prevent counterfeiting and to characterize the proper form and design 
for each institution and locality. Every bank must be prohibited by a rule that no 
one can receive more than 75 per cent. of circulating notes to its capital. That the 
capital shall be liable to payment by each shareholder of another amount equal to 
his respective holding. That the notes of one bank held by another shall always be 
promptly sent home for redemption, and that the notes of every bank shall be made 
a preferred debt over all other claims in case of failure. That a sum of I per cent. 
per annum shall be held by the Comptroller as trustee of a sinking fund, until the 
aggregate reaches 5 per cent. to insure the redemption of the circulating notes of 
each bank. With these essential conditions uniformly adopted for public safety, it 
matters little whether a bank be.under the State or the Federal authority. All the 
States are indissolubly bound together in respect to currency by the strongest ties 
of interdependence, and so dealing with each other, they must necessarily be sub- 
jected to the Federal direction upon subjects of mutual interest. Neither in coined 
money nor in currency can they declare themselves absolutely independent of each 
other. The free movement and interchange of crops, mechanical productions and 
miscellaneous industries. have always proved most reliable bases for the issue of 
commercial currency. If any new proof were wanting, the successful use of Clear- 
ing House certificates in the recent financial crisis has clearly shown that the gen- 
eral principles supporting the commercial fabric must necessarily proceed together. 
The time to establish both a solid and an elastic system, with the least direct Gov- 
ernment responsibility, and alike possessing permanent elements, is now most pro- 
pitious. It could not be more so, and if the peculiar occasion be lost, it may never 
recur. Until these conditions, everywhere recognized as indispensable to sound 
banking, are adequately atiained, it is the part of wisdom not to disturb the exist- 
ing prohibitory tax, until the country shall have substantially secured the great ob- 
ject of a sound-.and consistent currency, which every good citizen will devoutly keep 
in view, in order the sooner to reach the same end which the prohibition was in- 
tended to subserve. Or if in any repeal of the tax, the conditions suggested are 
imposed upon note currency, the public interest would be equally well promoted. 


REPEAL OF THE STATE BANK TAx.—A recent number of the 7rade Review has. 
some interesting facts bearing upon the advisability of repealing the law taxing 
State’ bank notes. For instance, Nebraska has 525 State banks, the most of any 
State. Kansas comes next with 445, and then Missouri has 422 ; the average capi- 
tal of the three combined 1,412 banks being only $30,000 each. In contrast, New 
York has but 192 State banks; Pennsylvania 84, and Ohio 85 ; the average capital 
of the 361 older State banks being $121,000each. This gives some idea of what 
may be expected from the greatly disproportioned number of State banks in the 
younger States, should the tax be taken off, and each of the many States authorize its. 
banks to issue circulating notes unrestricted except by such legislation as Nebraska 
or Kansas might enact. 


_ STATE. “NATIONAL. ———_., 
No. Capital, Average. No. Capital, Average. 


Nebraska .......000+ 525 14,032 26,000 135 13,268 99,000 








SGA yarres- 445 10, 860 24,000 142 12,442 87,000 
Missouri 6. .ccccsoces 442 18,265 42,000 St . 24,140 30,000 


ae ne 


1,412 43,157 30,233 358 49,850 72,000 

















New York........+. 192 32,538 70,000 325 85,898 264,000 
Pennsylvania isneas 84 8,799 104,000 375 71,187 190,000 
Seis cases jenn eeenee 85 7;550 89,000 239 45,115 190,000 

361 - 48,887 121,000 939 202,200 218,000. 


THE ATTENTION OF BANKERS AND BROKERS, having occasion to pass upon 
street railway securities as collateral, is called to the card of Mr. Edward E, Hig 
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gins, expert in street railway values and economies, to be found in this number. 
Mr. Higgins has had a long and intimate experience among the street railways of 
the United States, and is personally familiar with the conditions under which a 
large number are operating. 

VaLUE oF NEw YorK BANK SHARES.—While the Chemical National is 
undoubtedly the richest of New York banks, to be a stockholder in which is to have 
financial standing at once, few of the city banks that pay any dividends at all pay 
so little on the market price of the stock. The book value is $2,540 a share (par 
$100), but the last sale was at $4,45234, and even though the bank pays 150 per 
cent. per annum in bi-monthly dividends, that amount is only a trifle more than 3 
per cent. upon the market value of the stock. The Fifth National, which has the 
next highest value per share among all New York banks, pays over 4 per cent. 
The last sale of stock was at $540 for $100 shares, and $2,000 is now bid. Upon 
the investment the Fifth Avenue pays best of all, for the rate is 80 per cent. per 
annum, the last sale being at $625, with $2,000 now bid, amounting to 12 per cent. 
on the price. The smallest book value shown for any of the banks was for the Na- 
tional Union, now in liquidation. The new Federal Bank has the smallest deposits— 
$53,000—but $125 is bid for the stock. The Southern and the Tradesmen’s 
National are the only banks whose stock is offered at par. The business done at 
the New York Clearing House is larger than any other in the world, London and 
Paris not excepted. 

BANK OF FRANCE NoTES.—The life of a Bank of France note is about two 
years, it being issued so long as it is usable. In the matter of destroying their 
notes set apart for cancellation, a new departure has been made by the Bank of 
France. The former practice was to incarceratg their doomed notes for three 
years in a large oak chest before submitting them to conflagration. Thereupon, a 
huge fire was set aflame in an open court; the notes were thrown into a sort of re- 
volving wire cage, which was kept rotating over the fire, and the minute particles of the 
note-ash escaped into the air through the meshes of the cage and darkened the 
_ atmosphere all around. The burnings took place daily and were of a certain 
amount. Now the practice is to have about twenty cancellations of notes each 
year, at uncertain times, and as the needs of the service determine. ° A hole is 
punched in each of the notes, which are also stamped as follows: ‘‘ Canceled 
the — by the branch at , or the Head Office of the Bank of France.” 
The notes are then marked off in the registers of bank notes issued, according to 
their numbers and descriptions. A committee of the bank directors are present 
at their destruction. The canceled notes are no longer burned, but are now 
reduced into pulp by means of chemical agents. Each destruction of notes aver- — 
ages about 600,000 of all kinds, and about 12,000,000 notes are annually destroyed. 
The Bank of France has been little troubled of late with forgeries. The greatest 
forger it ever had was deported to Cayenne, and in attempting to escape got stuck 
in a swamp and was eaten to death by crabs.-—Chaméers’ Journal. 


A CHINESE BANK NoTE.—In the British Museum there is a very old and very 
rare Chinese bank note. It was issued in the reign of Hung-Woo, the founder of 
the Ning dynasty, who died in 1398. The face value of the note is about a dollar, 
but it is one of the only issue of paper currency ever guaranteed by the Chinese 
Government. (Only another similar note is said to be in existence, being in pos- 
session of the Oriental Society of St. Petersburg.) Its value to native bankers and 
note collectors all over China is well known. The late governor of Hongkong, 
Sir John Pope Hennessey, bought the note about twelve years ago at an auction of 
the effects of a deceased captain of one of the Chinese customs cruisers, who had 
amassed a large collection of Chinese coins and notes, among which was this Ning 
bank note.—Chamébers’ Journal. 


UNCLAIMED DeEpositTs.—The public administration of the estate of one William 
Doyle, who died in Boston in 1824, leaving a bank deposit of $60 in the Provident 
Institution for Savings, which has only recently come to light and which amounts 
with the accumulations to over $2,000, will attract attention toa curious side of 
savings bank history. It has been known for along time that there ate in the 
Boston banks large sums of money deposited by persons whose heirs are ignorant 
of the little fortunes standing to their credit. On these deposits the savings banks 
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have of course been earning a greater or less margin of profit. An investi- 
gation of the subject revealed a total sum of several hundred thousand dollars 
which had not been diminished, or increased by deposits, for a long period of time. 
In several instances the sums were over $3,000. Many of the names were evi- 
dently names of humble foreigners, those of Portugese sailors forming a notable 
proportion. By a legislative statute compelling the banks to publish annual lists of 
the unclaimed deposits, with the amounts and residences of the depositors, attor- 
neys have been enabled to’recover portions of this money for the heirs of the de- 
positors. It must be said that the task is not easy, as the bank officials, fearful of 
imposture, afford only meagre assistance to those pursuing inquiries. But there is 
an element of romance as well as of prosaic advantage in these researches among 
old Boston records, which has led in many instances to a greater expenditure of 
time and energy than the results would otherwise warrant. The rich uncle in 
California or the forty-second cousin who owned an estate in Scotland is scarcely a 
more fascinating connection than the possible grandfather who went off to the war 
and died, leaving a rolling snowball in the shape of a wad of bills deposited in one 
of the savings banks. | 

NATIONAL BANK TAXATION.—Judge Archbald, of Scranton, Pa., forwarded to 
the Prothonotary of Franklin County his opinion in the case of the National Bank 
of Chambersburg v. William Gelwicks, e¢a/. The case was one involving the right of 
the State to collect from the National banks the 4-mill tax which it imposes on securi- 
ties for money at interest whether held by individuals or corporations, State or Na- 
tional. Up to 1891 no attempt was made by the State to collect this tax from Na- 
tional banks, but in that year the revenue law was so amended as to subject these 
banks to the tax. Attention was first called to this by Judge Rice, of Luzerne, in 
the case of the Wilkesbarre Bank vw. Wilkesbarie, and, relying on that case, the 
Auditor-General instructed the county commissioners throughout the State to assess 
and collect from the National banks in their respective counties the 4-mill tax on the 
securities held by them. The assessor of the Fourth ward, William L. Gelwicks, 
accordingly demanded of the National Bank of Chambersburg a statement of the 
securities held by it in order to assess the tax. The bank, on the ground that such 
State taxation was illegal, filed a bill to restrain its assessment. Judge Stewart 
granted a preliminary injunction against the assessment, and after the defendants 
had answered the bill the cause was argued before Judge Archbald, who now 
makes the injunction permanent, holding the tax to be illegal. The judge holds 
that the National banks are agencies of the National Government, and that, as 
Congress has allowed them to be taxed by the States only in two particulars (on 
their real estate and shares), a tax upon their personal property is beyond the 
State’s power. ‘‘ The question with which we are met,” he continues, ‘‘after the 
disposition of these preliminaries is one of considerable moment, involving, as it 
does, no less a matter than the relations of Federal and State Governments. It is 
to be approached, therefore, with more than ordinary concern and considered with 
great care and circumspection. On the one hand, if the tax be declared unlawful, 
it withdraws from the reach of the State a vast amount of property held not only 
by this, but by other National banks, which would ordinarily be subject to its 
sovereign power, and which is in a large measure indebted to that sovereignty for 
its safety and value, if not for its very existence. While, on the other hand, if the 
tax be sustained an agency of the Federal Government may be unduly subjected to 
State control and its efficiency as such seriously, perhaps fatally, impaired. Upon 
a full ‘consideration of the case, 1 am, therefore, of the opinion that the acts of the 
defendants complained of in the bill, which are directed toward subjecting the 
‘plaintiff bank to a tax on its personal property, are unlawful and should be 
enjoined. The bill is sustained and the plaintiff is adjudged to be entitled to the 
relief therein prayed for with costs.” 

TALE OF A BANK BooK.—Many strange stories have been told in which bank 
books have figured to a very considerable degree. A down-town business man 
has come to the front with one that is far from being uninteresting. In 
September this gentleman received a letter from his brother in the country and 
on openihg it he found it to contain bank book No. 116,807 of the Bank for 
Savings, at No. 107 Chambers street. The gentleman opened his eyes in a sur- 
prised way at this relic of the past, for the bank in question no longer exists. An 
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examination of the book showed that there was in it a memorandum showing that 
the father of the gentleman who had written the letter had opened an 
account in the name of his son in 1849. The last deposit had been -made in 
December, 1850, and the aggregate amount of deposits was $29. In his letter the 
gentleman up the country says that he discovered the book in a collection of old 
papers, and sent it on to see if it was still of value. The New York business man 
at once made an investigation. He found that the ‘‘ Bank for Savings” had long 
ago been merged into the Bleecker Street Bank, and that its accounts were kept 
methodically and well was shown by the fact that the accountants had ro difficulty 
in identifying this deposit made forty years ago. This being done they at once, 
with that nonchalance that is characteristic of men found in institutions where 
millions are handled, made in red ink under the record of the $29 deposit this 
entry: ‘‘ July, 1890. Interest, $259.50.” So the book that had for forty years 
lain forgotten among rubbish of the past turned out to be:a very valuable 
article. As a witness to the beauties of compound interest it ought to be of value. 


COMPTROLLER ECKELS ON THE BANKS.—At the November monthly dinner 
of the Boston bankers, Comptroller Eckels, in describing the events of the last few 
months, said: ‘‘ Between May 4 and October of this year the withdrawals in 
individual deposits in National banks alone were $299,000,000 and of banks and 
bankers’ deposits to the amount of $79,000,0c00—a total of $378,000,000. To 
meet this drain the banks were compelled to call in loans, thus depleting the 
resources of active trade to the extent of $318,000,000 and from banks and bankers 
to the amount of $51,000,000, while to their borrowings was added $37,000,000. 
In the light of these figures, apart from the statistics of a like nature which could 
be added from State, savings and private banks, who can doubt but that the 
shrinkage in deposits on the one hand, contributigg only to the fund of hoarded 
money and the calling in on the other of loans necessitated by the demands of de- 
positors withdrawing such vast sums from the activities of business, contributed 
more than all else to the stagnation from which we have suffered? The most 
serious feature of the whole matter was the withdrawal of small amounts by depos- 
itors who were not borrowers and whose accounts, as is well known to all bankers, 
are most valuable in the banking business and constitute a most staple and important 
addition to the fixed capital of commercial banks, and is the fund which is used to 
meet the current demands of the business of each community. This fact alone is 
sufficient to refute the charge that the financial stringency was the result of a 
bankers’ panic, were it possible to believe that a body of intelligent, shrewd 
and prudent business men could be capable of setting in motion the machinery 
which would accomplish their own distress and ruin.’ 


EASTERN STATES. 

MIDDLETOWN, CT.—Two finely executed portraits have found a permanent and 
most suitable place in the directors’ room of the Middletown National Bank. They 
are faithful portraits of two of Middletown’s honored and leading citizens, who, in 
bygone years, held high positions of active service and influence in this community 
and in the State, and did much to develop and promote the material and social 
interests of the town and vicinity. These portraits, painted by the well-known 
artist, Charles Noel Flagg, of Hartford, are from old-time povtnaies of Elijah Hub- 
bard, the first president of the Middletown Bank, who was really the originator of 
the bank, and its largest stockholder at the time of its organization in the year 1801, 
and of his son, Elijah Hubbard (father of the late Henry G. Hubbard) who was 
the third president of the bank, each holding office from the date of his appoint- 
ment to the time of his decease. Many people now living remember distinctly the 
handsome, striking face and bearing of the latter, who died in 1846; and they will 
be pleased to see this lifelike representation of one who was so well known and 
highly esteemed in his day: It is well that the memory of such men should be 
perpetuated, and it is through the graceful thoughtfulness and generosity of a 
direct descendant of these worthy men that the bank is put in possession of these 
valuable, lasting memorials. The portrait of the late John H. Watkinson, who 
was so weli known by every one, and who was the immediate successor of Mr. 
Hubbard as president of this bank, is, by the kind interest and consideration of 
his family, to find a place beside these two, and it is hoped that the group of por- 
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traits may be complete at no distant day by the addition of the picture of Nehemiah 
Hubbard, who was the second president, holding the office from the year 1808 to 
the time of his death. An engraved likeness of this highly esteemed and well 
remembered citizen is familiar to many of our people. -He was a man of influence 
in his day and greatly beloved and respected. It is well that the four men who so 
intelligently and ably administered the affairs of this bank for so long a period, 
should be kept in grateful remembrance by succeeding generations. 

FRAMINGHAM, Mass.—The Framingham National Bank has this year reached 
its sixtieth birthday. It was incorporated as a State bank March 25, 1833, and so 
existed for thirty-one years, till 1864, when it became a National bank, and 
since been maintained as such. Its capital is $200,000, and it is officered as 
follows: President, J. J. Valentine ; vice-president, Franklin E. Gregory ; cashier, 
Fred L. Oaks; directors, J. J. Valentine, F. E. Gregory, Walter Adams, S. B. 
Bird, T. L. Barber, H. L. Sawyer, Clifford Folger. Mr. Valentine, before be- 
coming president, was for twenty-six years clerk and cashier of the bank, and Mr. 
Oaks was cashier of the South Framingham National Bank before the consolidation. 
At present Lyman H. Hooker is teller, and Miss J. Bessie Smith and Wallace H. 
Frankland are clerks. The bank was located at Framingham Centre till 1888, when 
it was removed to South Framingham, having bought the business of the South Fram- 
ingham National Bank. The bank has very handsome and commodious quarters in 
the Manson building, at the corner of Concord and Park streets, and when it was 
moved in there was provided witha large new Damon safety vault, one feature of which 
is the large number of safety deposit boxes which are rented. The Framingham 


Savings Bank is. also an old -and firmly established institution which first had its — 


home in Framingham Centre. It was chartered there in 1846 and was removed to 
South Framingham in 1884. It occupies spacious quarters on the second floor of 
the Manson building, which were fitted especially for it when the building was 
erected. Its Meposits aggregate a very large sum and its strength is well known. 
Its officers to-day are: President, Franklin E. Gregory, of Framingham; vice- 
presidents, Samuel B. Bird, of Framingham, J. Henry Robinson, of Southboro; 
Adrian Foote, of Ashland ; treasurer, Frank F. Morrill ; trustees, F. E. Gregory, 
S. B. Bird, F. C. Stearns, E. F. Kendall, L. F. Fuller, Walter Adams, J. 5S. 
Cullen, S. H. Williams, F. F. Morrill, of Framingham, J. Henry Robinson, of 
Southboro, Adrian Foote, of Ashland, Franklin Grout, of Sherborn, and Nahum 
Goodnow, of Sudbury; board of investment, F. E. Gregory, S. B. Bird, J. H. 
Robinson, Adrian Foote, F. C. Stearns, E. F. Kendall, L. F. Fuller. The 
Farmers’ and Mechanics’ is another solid institution of savings whose record has 
been a good one and whose prospects are bright. It was organized in 1883 on 
April 23, and opened for business on a 4 of that year. The bank has never lost 
a dollar and has paid good dividends from the start. At the inception of the bank, 
Willard Howe was made president, George E. Cutler treasurer, and S. G. Daven- 
port clerk, and these gentlemen still fill the offices to which they were first elected. 
The bank is under control of the following officers: President, Willard Howe ; 
vice-presidents, A. C. Blanchard, D. T. Bridges, J. R. Entwistle; trustees, W. 
Howe, H. L. Sawyer, J. W. Bullard, Chas. D. Lewis, S. G. Davenport, D. T. 
Bridges, Geo. E. Cutler, Franklin Enslin, S. A. Phillips, J. R. Entwistle, W. M. 
Ranney, J. T. Whitney; treasurer, Geo. E. Cutler; clerk, S. G. Davenport. A 
eee dividend of two per cent. was declared on October 3, the last quarter- 
ye : 

Boston.—The bankers of Boston have their organizations as well as men of 
other occupations. Some of them are for one purpose and some for another, but 
the one that gathered about the festive board at the Quincy House recently is knit 
together by the ties of fraternity, sociability and mutual help. In other words, the 
Bank Officers’ Association of Boston is an organization banded together for pro- 
moting acquaintance, developing methods for mutual improvement, to provide help 
for the sick and a benefit for the families of deceased members. The association 
was formed in 1885 and now, has a membership of 532, a recent boom having 
added 162 members in six months. The responsibility for this growth is placed by 
the other officers upon Mr. E. A. Stone, who has been its secretary from the 
beginning and to whom the great success of the organization is due. Mr. Stone 
has been ia the Franklin Savings Bank for upward of twenty years, and is looked 
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PEON p0. as weil posted .in financial matters in general. pnd particularly well up in 
uestions pertaining to savings banks. The president of the association is Mr. 
B. Ford, cashier of the Commercial National a He was born in 
ton, was educated i in her schools and banking institutions. and has been in his 
present position since 1888, and the president of the Bank Officers’ Association ine 
three The committee in charge of the recent banquet were the 
postr soni J. D. Ferguson, L. W. Barlow, A. L. Bacon. J. J. McCluskey fai 
. Hunneman. About 450 sat down to the finely decorated tables, those on the 
immediate right and left of President Ford being Rev. Minot J. Savage, Congress- 
man McCall and National Bank Examiner Alfred Ewer. The company present 
represented about $400,000,000, according to the arithmetic of the secretary, but 
it was a light-hearted and merry crowd in spite of weighty cares, and it caught on 
to the airs rendered by the glee club and orchestra, under the leadership of H. W. 
Asbrand, with a musical accompaniment that showed that the ‘‘ boys” had left 
their cares behind. President Ford began the speechmaking by facetiously dis- 
cussing the question of where the association should go to hold its next meeting if 
the applications for membership should continue to roll in, and concluded that it 
might have to charter Mechanics’ Hall. Mr. McCall at the outset said that he 
had not come to make a speech, but to see what manner of men the bankers of 
Boston were. He had been hearing them characterized by such men as Senator 
Peffer and Jerry Simpson and the “‘long distance” talker of the West, and had 
learned that their chief occupation was to make long time loans at a high rate of 
interest to Western people, then contract the currency so as to get back about 
double the value loaned. This has been the burden of their speeches, and, said 
Mr.. McCall, ‘* I wanted to see how the Shylocks they pictured really look.” The 
speaker then proceeded in a serious vein to compliment the banks upon the way 
that they had stood the pressure of the last few months. He characterized their 
conduct as little short of heroic, and added that their standing must have convinced 
thinking men that the business of the country is so linked together that the interests 
of one section cannot suffer without the interests of other sections Suffering also. 
Had the banks here not stood the strain there would have been far greater distress 
and trouble in the West than it has just experienced. The next speaker was Rev. 
Minot J. Savage. After the warm applause that greeted him had subsided, Mr. 
Savage indylged in story telling for a few moments, capping it all with the story of 
the man who, during the firancial stringency of the summer, said that he was so 
**short” that his corns made his head ache. He then proceeded to discuss 
seriously, ‘‘as a preacher,” he said, the true relation of a business man to his busi- 
ness, which is that he make it a means, not anend. Hedid not believe i in a man 
continuing in business after he had obtained a competency, nor while he is in busi- 
ness in so applying himself to it that he knows nothing else and can appreciate 
nothing else. He pictured what might be accomplished by 1,000 men in on, 
who, having retired from business, but who had cultivated an interest in parks, 
libraries, art, pers politics, education, etc., should set themselves at work together 
to secure for Boston the best they could in these several lines. He declared that 
there would be no resisting them, and that the question of the business manage- 
ment of municipal affairs would be settled. Other brief speeches closed the best 
attended and most enthusiastic meeting that the organization has yet held. 


BrisTtot, N. H.—The Bristol Savings Bank now occupies its new quarters in 
the new bank block. The building is three stories high, built of brick with Con- 
cord granite trimmings. It faces forty-two feet on Central square and sixty-four 
feet on North Main street. It is a substantial and fine structure and an ornament 
to Bristol. 


NasHuAd, N. H.—The richest banking quarters ever opened Recta this chy were 
recently occupied for the first time by the New Hampshire Ban y in 

Whiting block. It is a marvel of elegance and beauty. The vablien part ni nished 
in beveled whitewood with mosaic floor. From the counter. rises grille work and 
plate glass in rich designs. The ceiling and walls are frescoed and tinted in 
salmon with brass combinations, gas and electric lights making a harmonious 
whole. The officers’ portion is fitted with oak desks and chairs, with the flooring 
of the same material. The directors’ room at its rear also is finished in oak and 
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furnished in rich, heavy furniture and center carpet. There the prevailing color of 
the frescoing and tinting is peacock blue. It, together with the outer office, has 
all the latest improvements needed for the business, and also like the outer room is 

in size. The fittings were furnished by Roby & Swart. The fireproof vault, 
of the latest pattern, with burglar-proof safe is just south of the directors’ room 
facing the outer door. The company, one of the best-and most progressive in the 
city, now has quarters any bank in the State might well be proud of, and is in 
itself an evidence of the growth of that company, built up by conservative 
methods. : 

New York City.—Hon. Henry W. Cannon, president of the Chase National 
Bank, a few days since delivered a lecture on Banking and Currency to the students 
of Union College. He remarked that for obvious reasons coin cannot be used as a 
basis for bank note circulation. No profit would be made by a bank putting out 
circulation against coin, and the method would not provide additional currency, as 
coin can at any time be used as money. Next to coin and bullion the debt of a 
sound Government is considered the best basis for circulation, as Government 
bonds can be readily converted and the bank notes redeemed from their proceeds. 
The redemption of the debt of the United States and the gradual reduction of in- 
terest thereon has for some years reduced and restricted the issuance of circulation 
by National banks. Furthermore, under existing statutes, banks are permitted to 
issue circulation only to the extent of 90 cents on a dollar of bonds deposited, and 
are compelled to pay a tax of I per cent. per annum on circulation outstanding. 
Inasmuch as the least the Government can do is to redeem its securities at par, 
there would be na risk in permitting National banks to issue circulation to the par 
value of their bonds and the present tax on circulation is excessive and frequently 
restricts new issues to a considerable extent. It is necessary during certain periods 
of each year that large amounts of currency from various money centers should be 
distributed throughout the country in order to make advances on maturing crops 
and for other+:purposes. At other certain seasons the return flow of currency to 
the centers makes it possible for our business to be properly and safely conducted 
with a less volume of currency outstanding. For this and other reasons it is be- 
lieved that bank notes should form a large part of the circulation of our country, 
on the theory that notes can be issued when needed and redeemed when they have 
performed their function. The direct issues of paper money by the Government 
are immediately paid out after their redemption and, therefore, do not furnish a 
flexible currency for the use of the people. Recently some discussion has arisen as 
to whether or not the prohibitory tax of 10 per cent. imposed on State bank notes 
should not be repealed in order that bank notes may again be issued by banks or- 
ganized under the laws of the various States. In my opinion such a course would 
not be wise under existing conditions. It is true that the redemption of the debt 
of the United States, and the gradual reduction of interest thereon and the tax im- 

, has reduced and restricted the issuance of circulation by National banks, 
but, from present indications, while the interest on the public debt is not liable to 
materially increase, the redemption and payment of the bonds now outstanding will 
be postponed, and, very likely, the revenues of the Government may be somewhat 
curtailed, and it may be necessary for the United States to make a further issue of 
securities. At all events the bonds now in existence amount to a very considerable 
sum and would serve as a basis for National bank circulation for some time tocome, 
and if banks were permitted to issue circulation to the par of their bonds and the 
tax somewhat reduced, our country would continue to be provided with a large 
amount of flexible currency in the shape of bank notes, which would probably be 
sufficient in volume, in addition to the direct issues by Government now outstand- 
ing, to meet our requirements for some time in future, and, in my opinion, bank 
notes based upon Government bonds, issued under one general law, under the su- 
pervision of the National Government, furnish a much better circulating medium 
than any bank notes which might be issued under the laws of the various States, no 
matter how well the latter might be secured. 

New York City.—Leslie Chase, who was formerly a member. of the firm of 
Chase, Seligsberg & Co., bankers and brokers, returned from France recently in 
order to see his friends and enjoy a visit to Gotham. In the office of Seligsberg & 
Co. he received an ovation and many queries as to whether he would remain in 
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America ently. Over six years he went to St. Servan, France, on 
account of ill health and by the advice of le dhctors, It was then that he severed 
his connection with the firm mentioned. He has improved wonderfully in health 
and ne as it were, taken a new lease on life. When he returns his friends will 
miss him. 


New York Citry.—Mr. Frederick D. Tappen, president of the Gallatin Bank, 
and chairman of the Clearing House loan committee when the panic of 1893 was 
ae broken by the issue of Clearing House loan certificates, which were a device of his 
invention as far back as 1873, has recently received a token from the loan com- 
mittee which engineered the banks through the panic of last summer of the 
high appreciation in which the members held Mr. Tappen as a colleague. There 
were present at the presentation ceremony besides Mr. Tappen, Edward FI. 
Perkins, Jr., president of the Importers’ and Traders’ National Bank; George G. 
Williams, president of the Chemical National Bank ; J. Edward Simmons, presi- 
Ae dent of the Fourth National Bank; Henry W. Cannon, president of the Chase ‘ 
National Bank, and William A. Nash, president of the Corn Exchange Bank, 
who constituted the Loan Committee, and George F. Baker,’ president of the First 
National Bank, who is one of the new members of the Clearing House Committee 
elected last October. Mr. Simmons made the speech of presentation, and Mr. 
Tappen. responded, modestly disclaiming the credit given to his services. The 
token selected as the gift to Mr. Tappen was a piece of historic silver, a testimonial 
tankard presented by the directors of the Bank of England, in 1696, to Sir John 
Houblon, the first governor of the bank, in recognition of his services through the 
panic of that year. Macaulay tells an interesting story of the circumstances. The 
National Land Bank, which was organized under William of Orange to help his 
treasury in the war with France, had failed on account of the hostility with the 
goldsmiths. King William was in the direst necessities for the sinews of war, and 
the finaneial condition of England was appalling. At one time the discount rate 
was only 6 per cent., at another 24 per cent. A £10 note which had been taken in 
the morning as worth £9 was often worth less than £8 at night. The Duke of 
Portland was sent by the King from the seat of war in Flanders ‘* to obtain money 
at whatever cost and from whatever quarter.” The despairing Council of Regency 
had recourse to the Bank of England, organized only two years before, and 
4,200,000 was the very smallest sum which would suffice to meet the King’s pressing 
needs. The capitalists holding chief sway in the Bank of England were in bad 
humor, for it had become necessary for the directors to make a call of 20 per cent. 
on their constituents and submit it to more than 600 persons entitled to vote. 
Shrewsbury, the Prime Minister, wrote to the King regarding the decision to 
appeal to the Bank of England: ‘‘If this should not succeed, God knows what 
can be done. Anything must be triedjand ventured rather than lie down and die.” 
Macaulay tells the result in these words: ‘‘On the 15th of August, a great epoch 
. in the history of the bank, the General Court was held. In the chair sat Sir John 
7 Houblon, the governor, who was also Lord Mayor of London, and, what in these 
times would be thought strange, a Commissioner of the Admiralty. Sir Johnin a 
speech, every word of which had been written, and had been carefully considered 
by the directors, explained the case and implored the assembly to stand by King 
William. There was at first a little murmuring. ‘If our notes would do,’ it was 
said, ‘ we would be most willing to assist ; but £200,000 in hard money in a time 
‘ like this’..... The governor announced explicitly that nothing but gold or silver 
| would supply the necessity of the army in Flanders. At length the question was 
put to a vote, and every hand in the hall was held up for sending the money. The 
power of Louis XIV. was broken and England and Holland preserved their liber- 
ties.” The tankard bears an inscription commemorating Sir John’s influence and 
decision at this crisis in English history in these words: ‘‘ The gift of the 
directors of the Bank of England, to Sir John Houblon; Governor, Lord Mayor of 
London, in token of his great ability, industry and strict uprightness at a time 
of extreme difficulty, 1696.” The new inscription reads: ‘‘ The gift of the Loan 
Committee of 1893, of the New York Clearing House, to Frederick D. Tappen, 
Chairman, in token of his great ability, industry and strict uprightness at a time 
of extieme difficulty. 1873, 1884, 1890, 1893. New York, November, 1893.” 
The four years recorded in the new inscription mark the times when the New 
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York banks, by their resort to the issue of Clearing House loan certificates, 
mitigated the prevailing conditions and stayed the extreme horror of 
a ‘The tankard is understood to have come into the possession of the First 

ational Bank through its yeni ppg! neon A. Garland, and was formerly 
presented by President Baker to the Loan Committee to mark the recognition of 
the valuable services of Mr. Tappen at a crisis in some respects without parallel in 
the history of the United States. 

BuFFALO, N. Y.—In the action brought by directors of: the Empire Savings 
Bank against the trustees of the Old National Savings Bank to recover $438,000, 
on the ground that the theft could not have been committed but for the neglect of 
the directors, Justice Lambert has given judgment dismissing the defendant's de- 
murrer and holding the trustees liable for the amount of Treasurer Dann’s 
stealings. 

LITTLE FALLS, N. Y.—Full of honors and crowned with the esteem, good-will 
and respect of his neighbors, Albert G. Story died on the first of November, while 
transacting his usual duties in his private office in the National Herkimer County 
Bank. He was born in Cherry Valley, October 19, 1812. His father was for 
many years proprietor of a stage route on the Albany turnpike. He gave his son a 
good education, such as the public schools in that vicinity afforded. He also took 
a course in the Union College. At the conclusion of his school course Mr. Story 
entered the Central Bank of Cherry Valley. In 1833 he was called to a position in 
the Herkimer County Bank. He soon rose tothe position of teller, and six months 
later was made cashier of the bank. He occupied this position until February 22, 
1867, when he was made president to succeed the late Col. William H. Alexander. 
For nineteen years he continued in this responsible position, directing the affairs of 
that great financial institution with rare ability and intelligence. Owing to feebie 
health, due to his advancing years, he relinquished his post as executive of the bank 
in 1886. The attachments of the place were, however, too strong for him to wholly 
relinquish his connection with the bank, and he has since been connected with its 
affairs. Mr. Story was a man of unswerving fidelity and unquestioned integrity. 
In his long career as a banker, nothing but praises for his honesty and his finan- 
cial ability have been spoken by people with whom he dealt. Faithful to every 
trust, true to every duty, always working with a purpose and devotion deserving 
of the highest encomium, it can be truly said that Albert Story was the highest 

of.a servant, citizen and man. For nearly fifty years Mr. Seory has been as- 
sociated with W. G. Milligan in the bank which, by their wise, careful and prudent 
management, has become one of the largest, soundest and strongest in the State. 
Between the two there existed a bond of friendship and companionship which was 
cemented still more firmly by each advancing year. It is pathetic to think of this 
good, white-haired old man passing to his Maker in the presence of the man with 
whom he was so closely associated, and while both were engaged in their regular 
duties in the great financial institution in which they both had passed the best part 
of their lives. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y.—The Utica Herald says that the announcement that the con- 
trol of the Bank of Syracuse has passed from those in whose hands it has been since 
the organization of the institution, will occasion considerable surprise in financial 
and commercial circles. The control, however, is in new hands‘as the result of 
the consummation of negotiations which have been pending for some time, and 
which have been closed within the last two days. The Palmer interest, which has 
controlled the bank for the nine years of its existence, is about to retire through the 
sale of a large block of the stock to Lyman C. Smith by Manning C. Palmer and 
his friends. Mr. Palmer, who has been the bank’s president since its organization, 
is about to retire, and his place will be taken, it is said on excellent authority, by 
John Dunn, Jr., who has been the vice-president. Fred C. Eddy, who has been 
cashier for the same period, it is said, will continue in the same position. Presi- 
dent Palmer told a Hera/d reporter that he had transferred to Mr. Smith sufficient 
stock to give to the latter, who was before a stockholder and director of the bank, a 
controlling interest in the bank. The capital stock of the institution is $125.000, 
and the block which has just been transferred to Mr. Smith, said Mr. Palmer, 
amounted to 490 shares, or $49,000 in par value of stock. With reference to his 
retirement from the bank, Mr. Palmer said: ‘‘I feel that my outside interests 
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ought to have my attention. I have worked hard to make the bank a success, and 
my efforts have been rewarded. The bank is on a solid basis. I feel, however, 
that my duties here have absorbed more of my time than I ought to permit in 
justice to a proper care to my other interests, and I take page? chong opportunity of 
withdrawing that I may look exclusively after my private affairs. My real estate 
interests especially shail receive my attention in the future.” It is learned that 
those who have parted with their holdings of the bank’s stock are, besides M. C. 
Palmer, his brothers, Alva W. Palmer of Syracuse and George Palmer of Saltville, 
Va., Salem Hyde and Charles M. Crouse. Mr. Smith has also bought part of the 
stock owned by P. D. Cheney of Oneida. Four vacancies on the of 
directors will be filled as a result of the sale of stock, M. C. and A. W. Palmer, 
Mr. Hyde and Mr. Crouse being on the present board. The Bank of Syracuse, 
which, aside from the Commercial Bank, is the youngest institution of the kind in 
the city, began business in May, 1884, and has had a remarkably prosperous 
existence. Its capital stock upon its organization was made $125,000, and it has 
remained at that figure, although there has been from time to time more or less 
discussion of the question of increasing the capital stock. The authorized 
capital is $500,000. The institution has from the start been accumulat- 
ing a surplus, which, according to the July statement, was about $85,000, and 
which now is said to amount to from $93,000 to $95,000, and which forms part of 
the bank's working capital. Besides the officers already named, J. William Wilson, 
W. S. Peck, Charles P. Clark and Bruce.S. Aldrich are on the board of directors. 
The price paid by Mr. Smith for the stock he has bought was $150 a share. On 
the basis of the bank’s resources the stock is said to have a value of $176. For the 
first year and a half of business the bank paid no dividends, but in 1886 the pay- 
ment of dividends at the rate of six per cent. per annnm was begun, and of late 
years ten per cent. has been paid. An interested stockholder recently spoke in 
a very complimentary manner of Mr. Palmer’s management of the bank, and said 
that the president withdrew with the best of feeling on the part of all interested. 
The gentleman was sure that the transfer was the result only of a desire on the 
‘part of Mr. Palmer to relieve himself of the burden of responsibility and a desire 
on the part of Mr. Smith to make a good investment. 


MIDDLETOWN, PAa.—One of the handsomest bank buildings in the State is that 
of the -National Bank of Middletown, on which the builders have just put the 
finishing touches. 


SCRANTON, Pa.—The Third National Bank of Scranton announces that it has 
increased its surplus from $230,000 to $240,000. The Third National is one of the 
most solid and substantial institutions in the State. 


Newport, R. I.—The work of enlarging and decorating the counting-room 
and directors’ apartment of the Savings Bank of Newport is nearing completion. 
Attention has already been called to the change made in the front of the building, 
which now is lighted by large plate-glass windows flanked by supporting pillars of 
rough-finished brown stone, and to the striking entrance of the same material 
capped by a large stone over the arch, bearing the name of the bank cut in raised 
letters on its face. ‘Inside the door there is a small lobby of polished paneled 
mahogany, and swinging doors give entrance to the counting-room. Across the 
middle of the apartment from side wall to side wall extends a mahogany partition 
about seven feet in height. The lower portion is beautifully finished in panels and 
carvings, while between the fluted Corinthian pillars rising to the heavy cornice are 
finely wrought grilles of polished metal. Where there are placed revolving tables 
for the payment books and the plate-glass receivers for the handling of money, the 
metal tracery projects inward to form small alcoves. Elsewhere in the other panels 
it curves about the frames holding large squares of beveled plate glass. Doors at 
either end give entrance to the space reserved for the bank officials. The floor 
outside the partition is of mosaics in graceful patterns, that within is of hard wood. 
The walls are painted yellow, delicately tinted with pink towards the base. They 
are paneléd with carefully wrought tracery in gilt and embossed ornaments in 
colors. The same general style of ornamentation is observed in the decoration of 
the ceiling, which is divided into huge panels of the heavy carved mahogany floor . 
beams and moldings. The apartment is brightly lighted by the large windows 
which were placed in both of the side walls, At the rear of the room rise the thick 
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walls of the safe to the ceiling. Its heavy steel doors open out into a passage way 
on the left which leads to the directors’ room behind it. This is also finished in the 
same style as the counting-room as to woodwork, walls and ceiling. It will be 
ted. An opening through the floor gives entrance to the basement where there 

are ample accommodations for the conveniences provided. | 
VERMONT.—The Report of the State Inspector of Finance, Hon. W. H. Dubois, 
is just issued. It shows the savings banks and trust companies of Vermont to be 
in a sound and flourishing condition. In view of the financial depression in the 
country it is gratifying to note that no failure has occurred among the savings in- 
stitutions in this State during the period covered by the Inspector’s report. On 
this point Inspector Dubois says: ‘‘ The spring and summer months of the pres- 
ent year have been atime of great uncertainty and anxiety in financial matters 
throughout the country, but through all the time of the great currency stringency 
and numerous bank and other failures from day to day for the several months, the 
savings institutions of Vermont have met their obligations with promptness and 
with little, if any, inconvenience to their depositors. This has been accomplished 
with less disturbance and less sacrifice than in similar institutions of other States, 
and is due Jargely, I believe, to the good management of the officers of our banks 
and the intelligence and forbearance of our people.” The important features of the 
report, which covers the period of twelve months ending June 30, 1893, are these: 
Total number of depositors 89,115, an increase of 8,375 during the year. The 
total amount of deposits is $27,262,929.69, an increase of $2,588,187.93 during the 
year ending June 30, 1893. The average to each depositor is $305.93, an increase 
in average amount over one year ago of 33 cents. The amount loaned on 
mortgages of real estate in this State is $5.356,498.63, an increase of 
$314,123.30. The amount loaned on mortgages of real estate elsewhere 
is $9,943,110.83, an increase of $935,317.86. Loans on personal security 
amount to $2,908,062.97, an increase of $251,713.63. Loans to towns, 
villages, etc., are $374,517.12, am increase of $126,413.72. Loans with 
bank stock as collateral are $234,777.59, an increase of $33,268.58. Loans on 
other collateral security amount to $726,459.10, which is an increase during the 
year of $51,247.14. There has been the large increase of $1,248,816.69 in the 
amount invested in State, county, city, town, village and other bonds, the amount 
of such securities now held by all the banks being $7,936,611.02. The cash on 
hand and deposited in banks June 30 was $1,362,108.52, an increase of $15,899.78. 
The surplus reserve required by law to be set aside and held by the savings banks 
is $686,205.01, an increase during the past year of $52,834.17, while the total ac- 
cumulations of all the savings banks and trust companies, including the lawful re- 
serve and interest, amount to $1,490,703.18, an increase of $225,851.08. The 
savings banks and trust companies have paid taxes to the State during the year to 
the amount of $172,323.49, an increase of $18,367.53 over 1892. The depositors 
in savings banks have been credited with dividends on their deposits during the 
year, amounting to $776,207.44, an increase of $75,869.56. Eleven banks have 
paid 4 per cent. and nine 4% per cent. to their depositors. .Of the 14 trust com- 
panies paying dividends to their stockholders, two have paid 3 per cent., one 4 per 
cent., one 5 per cent., seven 6 per cent., one 8 per cent. and two IO per cent., or 
an average of a fraction over 6 per cent. on the capital stock of $700,000 of these 
fourteen trust companies. The Lamoile County Savings Bank and Trust Company 
has allowed its earnings since it commenced business to accumulate, and has not 
paid dividends to its stockholders. The Ludlow Savings Bank and Trust Company 
and the Barre Savings Bank and Trust Company have but recently commenced 
business, and consequently have not paid dividends to stockholders. The amount 
invested in mortgages elsewhere than in this State, mostly in the West, is $9,943,- 
110.83. Thereport for 1890 shows that 56 loan and investment companies of other 
States, mostly in the West, were doing business in Vermont that year. In 1891 
but 26 such companies were licensed, and in 1892, 18. The number now licensed 

is 12. 
WESTERN STATES. 

CHICAGO, ILL.—On the 2d of November Mr. James W. Scoville, president of 
the Prairie State National Bank, died at Pasadena, Cal., where he had lived for the 
past six years. He was born in New York, a farmer’s son, without early educa- 
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tional advantages, and acquired his education through his own efforts after becom- 
ing a young man. He accumulated most of his fortune through judicious invest- 
ments in real estate, in and around bones He became connected with the 
banking business in 1869 and made a su ul manager, carrying the institution 
with which he was connected safely through the dangers of the period of the Chi- 
cago fire of 1871 and the various financial crises since that date. His public bene- 
factions were numerous, chiefly in library and educational institutions, providing 
‘facilities for young men who, like himself, had the ambition to learn, without early 
opportunity. Mr. Scoville was a trustee of Beloit College, but he never visited 
Beloit after his first residence there until on the occasion of President Eaton’s in- 
stallation, which was after an absence of forty years. Then he subscribed $1,000 
toward giving the college a new start. A few months later President Eaton 
broached the subject of a new academy to him, but he said he was not prepared to 
do anything in the matter, but after the completion of the Oak Park Library Build- 
ing he voluntarily proposed to President Eaton to build an academy to cost $25,- 
000, which he said had long been a dream of his, and he always expressed satisfac- 
tion over his investment. 

S1oux City, I1A.—The Security National Bank and the National Bank of Sioux 
City are to be consolidated. The new bank will be the Security National, with 
$750,000 capital stock, in charge of the present corps of officers, and occupying 
the present quarters. The National Bank of Sioux City will continue in operation 
possibly a month longer, when its business will be wound up. The retiring direc- 
tors of the National Bank.of Sioux City are: H. L. Warner, M. C. Davis, C. Q. 
Chandler, A. J. Rederich, A. L. Stetson, R. J. Chase, P. L. Lindholm, C. R. 
Marks and James F. Toy. The retiring officers are: H. L. Warner, president ; 
M. C. Davis, vice-president; C. Q. Chandler, cashier. The new directors elected 
are: Eri Richardson, W. P. Manley, F. M. Case, T. S. Martin, H. C. McNeil, 
N. Desparois, C. L. Wright, R. C. A. Flournoy and H. H. Case. The new offi- 
cers are: W. P. Manley, president; C. L. Wright, vice-president ; F. M. Case, 
cashier. The National Bank of Sioux City was organized about three years ago 
with $1,000,000 capital, which was reduced last July to $900,000. It was found to 
be astronger institution than the demands of the city warranted, and it was because 
of this fact that the consolidation was finally agreed on. The Security National 
was organized in 1884 by W. P. Manley, who has managed it since, and for the 
past two years has been its president. The bank started with $100,000 capital, 
which was increased January 1, 1889, to $200,000, and January 1, 1893, to $250,- 
ooo. The surplus and undivided profits bring the total up to $325,000. The con- 
solidation will make the Security the strongest bank in Sioux City, as well as in 
the State of Iowa. The Security National has uniformly been one of the most 
profitable and substantial banks in the city. The consolidation is regarded with 
favor by the banking community, because it reduces the number of institutions and 
improves the chances of making them profitable. : 

LANSING, MICH.—Bank Commissioner Sherwood has issued an abstract of the 
reports made by the State and National Banks as to their condition at the close of 
business October 3. The total deposits of the 159 State banks amounted to $54,-, 
737,225.88. Since May 4 the deposits have fallen off $10,795,832.05, or 16.7 per 
cent. The 100 National Banks show a still greater falling off, proportionately. 
The decrease since May is $9,198,864.46, or 22.6 per cent. The total deposits in 
all the banks, both State and National, on May 4, amounted to $106,223,471.88, 
on October 3 to $86,228,755.37. The funds on hand have increased $1,092, 528.64. 
The State banks have called in nearly a million and a half of thejr reserves in the 
past five months. Total increase of capital stock and surplus in the State banks 
since May 4 is $801 513.65. 

CINCINNATI, O.—Of all the capitalists in this city, says the Commercial Gazette, 
none excites so much interest as Charles H. Kilgour, the bachelor millionaire. To 
the public Mr. Kilgour is thought of as an old man; but this cannot betrue, as he is 
but fifty-eight, or two years older than his brother John. It might, incidentally, 
be remarked that one reason the public has attributed years to Mr. Kilgour is that 
from his very young manhood his name has been identified with large business in- 
terests to such an extent that when his works are mentioned people at once jump 
to the conclusion that he must be old to have accomplished somuch. Mr. Kilgour 
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might: be called the father of Queen.City corporations, and to-day is the power be- 
hind the throne in five or six big commercial Organizations. He is the man who 
introduced the street car and the telephone. He also is responsible for the build- 
ing up of Walnut Hills, more so, at least, than any other one man. He is given 
the credit of making the Little;Miami Railroad what it is, and his intense faith in 
‘the ultimate the city has made him a power in many municipal mat- 
ters. It is to Mr. Kilgourthat the general public owe more than they do to any 
one else for their accommodations, and ‘yet in all his work he looked out for No. 1, 
and to-day, despite the hundreds of experiments he has made and the thousands of 
dollars he has lost in new enterprises, he stands as a millionaire, who can be called 
a banker, a bondholder, a seeker after modern improvements, and withal he is a 
recluse, living with a servant or two in a large house that he has occupied all his 
life. He works, reads and studies while the earth turns on its axis and he knows 
it not. So intent is he on his business interests that should he be looking over his 
ledger and his house catch fire, he would not move till he had completed the task 
begun. No social event comes along to interrupt his plan of life, no theatre can 
cause him to spend an evening out, and no amount of pulling on his bell will get 
him to open his door after six o’clock, unless the visitor is an immediate relative or 
a business employe. In build Mr. Kilgour is a massive man. He is tall and 
heavy. His face looks more like that of a farmer than a banker, and his hair and 
beard, not very well attended to at all times, sometimes gives him a shaggy ap- 
pearance. Often when approached he is gruff, yet to his intimate friends he is 
pleasant, and despite his years he enjoys congenial and convivial company. Mr. 
Kilgour, while in Columbus years ago, had his picture taken for the first, last and 
only time in his life. While his relatives have told him that they would give $10,- 
ooo for one good photograph now, he refuses, and even the arguments of the Com- 
mercial Gazette were not delusive enough to allow of a picture being secured. ‘I 
am not a public man,” said Mr. Kilgour when asked about his photograph, ‘‘ and 
it would cause me pain to see myself in print, for I am afraid some one might think 
me self-conceited, and I try to be just the reverse.” Speaking of physical infirmi- 
ties, it would seem that Mr. Kilgour has more than his share. Three times he has 
suffered from paralysis, yet the combined attacks were not powerful enough to 
more than slightly affect his step. It is true he walks with a cane and his progress 
is slow, but with his troubles he manages to get along very well and attend to his 
one chosen line—business. It is said that while most of his tastes are simple, Mr. 
Kilgour is a confirmed epicure and is one of the best judges of still wines in this 
vicinity. Another disadvantage the subject of this sketch has labored under all his 
life is his poor eyesight. | He is near-sighted to such a degree that he cannot read 
with his eye four inches away from the printed page. A piece of money must be held 
within three inches of the eye to detect the engraving on it, and, though laboring 
with this peculiar disability, Mr. Kilgour is a great reader, and carefully scans 
every daily newspaper and the regular monthly magazines. He is considerable of a 
scholar in his way, and keeps abreast of the times, particularly in mechanical and 
scientific inventions. Asan instance of his pertinacity, it might be mentioned that 
he has visited every oculist of note in the world in his endeavor to secure glasses 
that would enable him to see as other people. Some years ago he heard of a Ger- 
man oculist that he thought might be able to treat him, and he took a train for 
New York the next day, and in a few hours was on his way to Europe. He saw 
the oculist, tried his glasses, and failing to accomplish what he wanted, came home 
and settled down to business again. Through all their business career John and 
Charles Gilgour are said to never have had a quarrel. 

Eau CLAIRE, Wis.—The Chippewa Valley Bank, of Eau Claire, will increase 
its capital stock to $100,000. 

SOUTHERN STATES. 


BALTIMORE, Mp.—The new building for the Merchants’ National Bank is 
designed in the Renaissance style of architecture. It will be seven stories high, 
with a mezzanine floor between the banking story and the Holliday street end, 
The banking-room is entered on Water street. near the corner of South street, 
through a handsome portico supported by richly carved columns and pilasters. The 
outside entrance doors are of bronze, ornamented in relief. The vestibule is 
finished in mahogany, with a double set of doors on the right and left. The 
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banking-room ‘will ‘contain a —_ space for use of the public, with settees and 
depositors’ desks. ‘Ladies will ‘have a room in the rear set aside for their con- 
venience, containing chairs, lounge and oe table, with -a toilet-room 
adjoining. The Genter of this large room, taking in the entire -width-of the lot and 
95 feet in depth, will partes the banking space, with the book «and ‘money vaults 
made according to the latest and most improved ideas in this work. There will be 
space for four tellers and about thirty clerks. The South street end will be — 
by a reception or waiting-room, the president's office and the board-room. This 
room will be broken up by enriched pilasters and girders and will have mosaic 
marble floors and walls and gilded ceiling. The basement will contain a large 
lunch-room for clerks with open fireplace, the whole room to be lined in marble, 
besides a marble-lined toilet-room and lavatory. Adjoining these will be the record 
room or commercial library of the bank, also finished in marble and ny. 
The rest of the basément will be taken up by storage-rooms, fuel cellar, boiler-room 
and engine-rooms for running the elevators and electric lighting. The entrance to 
the office building is also on Water street, near the corner of Fiolliday street, and 
is similar to the bank entrance. The entrance, vestibule and hall will be finished 
in variegated imported marbles, as will also the first flight of stairs. All will be 
handsomely carved and polished. The public spaces throughout the building will 
have marble mosaic floors. Opposite this entrance will be three high-speed 
passenger elevators of the latest improved pattern, inclosed by ornamental brorize 
screen-work. A feature will be the bronze arcades around the stairs on the second 
and third floors. The ceiling of the entrance hall will have bronze ribs and . 
marble panels, all enriched. The upper floors will have fine iron and marble stair- 
ways and toilet-rooms. The office proper will be finished in oak, containing vaults, 
wash-hand-basins, gas and electric light, telegraph calls, telephone and speaking 
tubes. 

Fr. WorTH, TEXAS.—A meeting of the executive committee of the Texas 
State Bankers’ Association was held in the president’s room of the State National 
Bank on the 15th of November, to devise a programme for the next annual 
meeting of the association, the second Tuesday of May, 1894. President T. J. 
Groce, of the executive committee, who is also president of the Galveston National 
Bank, called the meeting to order, and Secretary J. E. Longmoor, cashier of the 
First National Bank of Rockdale, kept the minutes. The other members of the 
committee present were A. S. Reed, cashier of the Ballinger National Bank and 
vice-president of the association; J. 'G. Lowdon, president of the Abilene National 
Bank ; J. M. Worsham, cashier of the First National Bank of Greenville, and 
John S Harrison, cashier of the State National Bank of Fort Worth. It was 
decided to invite one of the most eminent financial authorities in the United States 
to come and deliver an address of a popular nature on economic subjects. The 
committee also selected the subjects for discussion at the association meeting and 
assigned the speakers. 

FOREIGN. 

CANADA.—The Bank of Montreal contemplates the erection of a handsome stone 

building for their branch in Victoria. 
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Our usual quotations for stocks and bonds will be found elsewhere. The 
rates for money in New York have been as follows: 
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Sterling exchange has ranged during November at from 4. 8374 @ 4.86 
for sight, and 4.8034 @ 4.83% for 60 days. Paris—Bankers’ 5.21% 

5. 174 for sight, and 5.233% @ 5.20 for 60 days. The closing rates for the 
month were as follows: SKankers’ sterling, 60 days, 4.83 Pw 4.84; bankers’ 
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95; sight, 95 9-16 @ 9554. Amsterdam—Bankers’, 60 days, 40 1-16 @ 40 %; 
sight, 40 5-16 @ 40%. : 
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THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 


CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND CASHIER. 
(Monthly List, continued from November No., page 397-) 


Bank and Place. Elected. . in place of. 
Cau....First Nat. Bank, Los Angeles.. Frank A. Gibson, Cas....... «+. «0. 
es N.Bank of —— ye A eoeeseeeeG M. Marshall, Cas...... J. M. Watson. 
LA....First Nat nk of Florida, : 
lachupaisiia: tR. C. Cooley, Cas.......+. B. Taliaferro.* 
ILL.....Corn Belt Bank, A. M. Richards, Cas....... A. S, Eddy. 
Bloomington, ¢ C. J. Moyer, Asst......0.02 nv eeceee 
InD..... Decatur National Bank, P. W. Smith, ?..... eocceeeds 1+ Dorwin, 
Decatur. ang Weldy, LE EEE? P. W. Smith. 
« ,.First National Bank, W. P. Sidwell, Cas...... .D. J. Barner. 
Frankfort. N. ES Gaskill, Assf........ W. P. Sidwell. 


«  ,.First Nat. Bank, Martinsville...A, E. Graham, P...6 oee+eH. Satterwhite. 
” . Citizens Nat. Bank, Muncie....C. M. Turner, “gr oeeeeeee Will M, Marsh, 
Iowa... First Nat. Bank, Marshalltown. J. P. Woodbury, ?........George Glick. 


« ,.First Nat. Bank, Muscatine..... a eee eee ears 
« ,.Nat, Bank of Sioux. on if W. P. a Case Cas. Pat kees ace c ay Checde 
ioux Cit TYTTE TTT ndier, 
Kan....First Nat. Bank, Ro nose fae A. = Dwelle, Cas iipkieeas W. S. Bukey. 
» ..McPherson Nat. B., McPherson. W. Ay Bukey, SRE 2 Champlin, 
«  ,.First National Bank, 16 a :: I: Shimeall’ Sage TR og C. M. Sawyer. 
orton. imea SSbrccovees ovcein 
«  ..Nat. Bank of St. Mary’s........ Amos B. Pool, Fa Fcc tans Geo. F. Anderson. 
aha re ge Sao Bank, Camden.. 7. - joan ERE ~~" Sar Bisbee Bag csten' 
D. eoples Bank, es Sa En bo bis waves ‘ 
Baltimore. 1H. S, Platt, V. P.. “JEL Jadite 
Mass. .. Martha’s besides ot ae, | David Mayhew, Berea: J. T. Pease. 
«  ,.First Nat. Bank, Haverhill..... C. E. Dole, Cas..... seoeeek. P. Noyes. 
° Nat. Bank of Cea Badtora; ¢ Chas. W. Clifford, V. P....Wm. J. Rotch.* 
# ..Orange National Bank, | John W. Wheeler, ?...... G. A. Whipple.* 
Orange. Levi Kilburn, V. P........J. W. Wheeler. 
# ..Nat. Mt. Wollaston B.. Quincy.Chas. A. Howland, /......E. B. Pratt. 

«  ,.Hampden Nat. Bk., Westfield. Fred H. Sackett, Cae. ck Chas. L. Weller. 
ee Cfo na Bank, , Saginaw... icken me ivi a 1d P.. ixiaé Pca a oe 
INN...German-American Na ohn wartz, Cas....... as. Dueber, 

St. Cloud. 1 Chas. Spo ag! Asst.. — H, ay pe og 
: pO Ee ee osep Lockey. 
asian Reperenietane “jade CG. Wm. Lindke. 
_ Joseph Lockey, COvcasions J. W. Krapfel. 
Mo.....Amer. Nat. Bk.. Kansas City .J. R. Dominick, Ass¢ .... pie ebee 
« ,.State sam optegs Bank, S. McDonald, Jr., i RE E. Lindsay. 
St. Joseph. A. H. McDonald, Asst ....S. McDonald, Jr. 
« ..Continental Nat. B., St. Louis. Van L. Runyan, "Asst......W. H. Graham, 
« ...Nat, Bk. Republic, St. Louis...W. H. Graham, Cas eeeesJohn Caro Russell. 
«  ,,International Bk., St. Louis....Geo. A. Held, Asst........F. A. Hekman., 
NEB....Farmers Nat. B., Pawnee City. i Fy ae: 4 Pantetnns re 
ost @eeeseeeaeeeee a 
« ,.First National Bank, York...7F F. Baldwin, v. Ps évcbuaes F. B. Daggy. 
E. J. Wightman, Cas.....H. C. Kleinschmidt. 
N. J....Nat. Newark penking <P> 4 Jas, P. erage a v. P.. 6.4 wea 
UNMIS, ASSE..cccc.c  — eeccveve 
.O Nat. Bank, Orange....Charles M. Decker, P......T. J. Smith. 


N, “Mex. National Bank of Deming. .»++-John Corbett, V. P.......James A. Lockwood. 
N., C....First Nat. Bank, Salisbury. ....Wm. Blackmer, Cas.......1. H. Foust, 


OHIO... First National Bank, Lima.....S. S. Wheeler, /........... S. A. Baxter. 

Pa. ....First National Bank, Easton...Henry Fulmer, V. P....... = saeveees 
«  ,,Farmers Bank, Lebanon...... John B. Rauch, 7.......... ‘A. Reinochl.* 
« ..Penn National Bank, Reading..A. J. Brumbach, ViPovski 


e ..Sellersville Nat. B., Sellersville.C. D. Fretz, P............. Chas. N. Cressman. 
R. 1....N.B.ofN. America, Providence.S. E. Carpenter, Cas.......C. E. Jackson. 
* Deceased, 
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Bank and Place. Elected. in place of. 


TENN... First Nat. Bank, Fayetteville...H. K. Bryson, P..........J. D. Tillman. 
« oe eoples Nat. Bank, Pulaski .. John D, tt, ad Asst.... eeescsece 
Texas. .First National Bank, A. C, Smith, V. P.. . W. A. Howe. 
Atlanta. B, F. Ellington, Cas... apes & wy Campbell. 
«  ..Palestine National Bank, John R. Hearne, Bikes. .J. W. Osment. 
Palestine. | A. S. Fox, V. ?.... . John R Hearne, 
WasH.. Puget Sound Nat. Bk., Seattle. E. C. Neufe Ider, V. P.... .A. B. Stewart. 





NEW BANKS, BANKERS AND SAVINGS BANKS. 


(Monthly List, continued from November No., page 3798.) 


State. Place and Capital. Bank or Banker. Cashier and N. Y. Correspondent. 
Cala»: cA ts... Claes Be a so oe ea acer ri 
$100,000 H. ‘Cahen, PL. Goldwater, Cas. 
FLA....Orlando........ State Bank. . National Park Bank. 
$12,600 Louis C. Massey, P. ae Fletcher, Cas. 
: Chas. S. Johnson, 4ss¢, 
ILt.....Abingdon...... Fs POON TE Sic inwaig ned kr abeeeksbause 
John Mosser, /. C. G, Mosser, Cas. 
Iowa... Cincinnati...... Farmers.& Merchants Bk. = gc eeeee oes 
20,000 N. A. Robertson, P. J. V. Leseney, Cas. 
»  ,,Emerson...... . Farmers Bank..... abéianie 
$10,000 M. L. Evans, P.R. M. Shipman, G 
« ,..Keokuk........ State Central Savings B’k. Fourth National Bank, 
$100,000 Wm. Logan, ?. J. C. Weaver, Cas. 
C. H, Mellen, V. P. H. se Graham, Ass?. 
KaN....Minneapolis.... Citizens National Bank... Hanover National Bank. 
$50,000 V. D. Rees, P. Joseph W. Smith, Cas.’ 
F. C. Rees, V. P. E. M. Morris, Asst. 
ME..... Portland....:.. Mnteh Ge Te ai ss 66 senwens peas 
Mass,..Boston......... Bunda. SO Oi os oR aka 
Micn,..Albion......... Commercial & Savings B’k. Chase National Bank, 
$21,810 John G. Brown, /. Palmer M. Dearing, Cas. 
Sylvester B. Allen, V. P. 
« ..Brooklyn....... ERCROUNS ics skeet ss eevaves cose 
$25,000 (Wm. S. Culver) 
a .. Sparta eeeeeeses Bank of Sparta eeoereseeece eeeeesereses 
as oii Heath) 
MO ..00. Pe EOS Pe mer ee PT eee rere 
J. A. Craven, Cas. 
eo Novelty: .. cases Novelty Savings Bank.... = cece recscces 
$5,000 L. E. Townson, P. J. S. Anderson, Cas. 
W. L. Caldwell, V. P. 
Ome Se es ccck cus (Or COMGRy TA i svi dee i wectiveecds 
$10,0c0 Samuel F. Spencer, ?. B. F. Buffington Cas. 
» ..Enid........... Merchants Bank.......... Merchants Exch. Nat. Bank, 
Ed. L. Dunn, /. Chas, A. Bright, Cas. 
D. Hills, V. P. 
Pa......Cooperstown.. . Citizens apy peesendeeces National Park Bank, 
W. J. Bradley, P. W. J. Lapsley, Cas. 
TENN ..Maryville....... Bank of Blount County. és pee ees 
$20,000 John W. Cates, ?. Thomas F. Cooper, Cas. 


L. M. Kidd, V. P. John M. Clark, Asst. 
WasH. Everett ........ Puget Sound Nat. Bank... a ned) -Hanover Nat. B’k. 
$50,000 A. J. Hayward, P. Taylor, Cas 
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PROJECTED BANKING INSTITUTIONS. 


Ca....San Francisco...California Goneanty and Trust Co.; capital, $100,000. Stock- 
holders: M. J. Morley, F. O. Zeigler, &. C. Hargreaves, C. 
W. Nevin, and Wm. Proudfoot, of San Rafael, and others. 

Conn ..New Haven....New Haven Banking Co. ; capital, $100,000. J. D. Dewell, 
President ; S. H. Street, Vice-President ; Dwight W. Tuttle, 
Secretary ; Hiram Jacobs, Treasurer. 


« ..New Haven....Tyler Trust Co., William Todd, President. 

LA....Jacksonville....Savings and Trust Co. of Florida; capital, $50,000. Henry 
Robinson, President; W. J. Harkisheimer, Vice-President ; 
Wm, Rawlinson, Cashier. 

« Jasper........0. Blackwell & Co., Bankers. B. B. Blackwell, Manager. 

GOA. cates coda uae Bank of America; capital, $20,000. Incorporators: C. L. 

Delbridge, Clark owell, Sr., C. K. Buzbee, Thomas J. 
Delbridge, C. A. Godfrey, Cc, H. Orr. 


« ,.Statesboro..... Bank of Statesboro; capital, $25,000. Col. D. R. Groover, 
President ; H. S. 'Blitch, Cashier. 
ILL.....Jerseyville...... Theodore F. Chapman will open a banking house, 
Mp.....Baltimore...... Paine & McLaran, Bankers and Brokers. 
Mass... Boston......... C. N. Barnard and E. W. Gilbert have formed a banking co- 
* partnership. 
Micu...Brooklyn....... W. S. Culver has opened a new bank. 


MINN...Morgan........State Bank of Morgan ; capital, $25,000. Hans Mo, of Sleepy 
. Eye, President; H. M. Bail, Cashier. 

MO sces Joplin..... . «»-International Bank; capital, $100,000. George A. Case, 
President ; Wm. Sergeant, Cashier. 

N. J....Jersey City.....Bankers and Traders Company; capital, $50,000. Stock- 
holders : Frank La Forge, Edwin . Hinman, and Henry 
G. Nettleton. 

| A me - -Forestville ineel F. R. Green, of Fredonia, and W. F. Smallwood, of Ripley, 
are starting a bank at Forestville. 

e% Paina Seven A Loan and Trust Company, with $100,000 capital, is being 
formed. Those interested are E. B. Crissey, F. P. Todd, 
C. W. Mace, Samuel Briggs, W. T. Falconer, Chas. E. 
Morse. 

« ..Watertown..... Watertown. Savings Bank. B. B. Taggert, President; J. C. 
Streeter, Vice-President; A. Goodale, Secretary ; Woos- 
ter Sherman, Treasurer, 

N. C....Wilmington....L. L. Jenkins, of Gastonia ; John S. Areireeg, of 5 of Culpeper, 
Va.; W. H. Sprunt, Wm. Calder, Jas. H bourn, Jr., 
of Wilmington, will start a National bank at Wiknineton 
with $100,000 capital. 

Oun10...North Amherst.North Amherst Savings Bank; capital, $50,000. Inco 
sean: AC. Moon. AC Shae, Hance A Mai ed 


Redington, 

Pa,.....Cooperstown.., Citizens Bank of Cooperstown started. 

TENN... Maryville ...... Bank of Blount County. re eee S. T. Past, W. T. 
Parham, J. ‘We ‘Cates, Sr., E. B. Walker, T. F. Cooper and 
others. 

« .:Nashville. .....Landis aaa Co. Incorporators: A. L. Landis, John T 


Landis, John Burrow, W. S. Wells, Lulan Landis. 
W. Va.West Union.... New bank opened for business. 
Wis....Portage........R. A. Sprecher has started the German-American Bank here. 
« , Racine.........M.M. Secor is establishing the First National Bohemian Bank 
of America. 

























APPLICATIONS FOR NATIONAL BANKS. 


APPLICATIONS FOR NATIONAL BANKS. 


The following appiications for authority to organize National Banks have been 
filed with the Comptroller of the Currency during November, 1893. 


‘Mic... Petoskey........First National Bank, by James R. Wylie and associates. 
Minn... Montevideo. .... First National Bank, by M. E. Titus and associates. 
 MOsk Stanberry.......First National Bank, by A. L. Tomblin and associates, 
-OuI0...Coshocton.,..... Coshocton National Bank, by T. E. Roche and associates. 





_—_— = = 
i 


CHANGES, DISSOLUTIONS, ETC. 
(Monthly List, continued from November No., page 399.) 
Dak. S. Webster City. EVE ahater ECRy Bank business transferred to Farmers & Mer- 


IND. SR Oe ory aie Bank has resumed business. 

Iowa... Keokuk........ State Bank and Central Savings Bank have consolidated as 
State Central Savings Bank. 

KAN....Hutchinson....; Hutchinson National Bank is in hands of receiver. 


«  ..Minneapolis....First National Bank has gone into voluntary liquidation. 

» ..Minneapolis....J. W. Smith & Co. succeeded by Citizens National Bank. 
‘KY.... _Middlesborough. Coal and Iron Bank reported closed. 
Me.....Portland.......Fred E. Richards & Co. succeeded by Mason & Merrill. 
Mp.... Baltimore...... Brown & Lowndes succeeded by Lowndes & Redwood. 

Mont ..Great Falls ....Montana Trust Co. closed. 
OHIO... Xenia..........Central Bank sold out to Xenia National Bank, 

«  ..Middletown....Gunckel Banking Co. reported assigned. 

Pa...... Hyndman.....,National Bank of South Penn has been authorized to resume 


business. 
‘Texas..Wharton...... First National Bank has gone into voluntary liquidation. 
‘WasH..Buckley........ Buckley State Bank reported closed. 


« ,.Fairhaven......First National Bank location changed to New Whatcom, and 
title changed to Bennett National Bank of New Whatcom. 


« ,.Slaughter...... First National Bank has gone into voluntary liquidation. 


DEATHS. 

CLEMENT.—On November 24, aged eighty-six years, CHARLES CLEMENT, Pres- 
ident of Clement National Bank and State Trust Co., Rutland, Vt. 

CRATER.—On November 24, aged seventy-three years, PHILIP W. CRATER, 
‘Cashier of National Newark Banking Co., Newark, N. J. 

LESLIgE.—On November 21, aged fifty-nine years, GEORGE LEsLig, Cashier of 
National Bank of Newbury, Wells River, Vt. 

ScoviLLeE.—On November 2, aged sixty-eight years, Jas. W. SCOVILLE, Presi- 
-dent of Prairie State National Bank, Chicago, IIl. 

SLEE.—On November 21, aged seventy-five years, ROBERT SLEE, President of 
First National Bank, Poughkeepsie, N 

WHIPPLE.—On October 23, aged rela years, GEORGE A. WHIPPLE, Pres- 
-dent of Orange National Bank, Orange, Mass. 
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